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The Week. 


72 solution of the Louisiana imbroglio proposed by the President’s 
Commission provides for a ‘ consolidated ” Legislature made 
up on the basis of the Supervisors’ Returns, seating all the mem- 
bers shown by these returns to have been elected, including all but 
three of the ten Republicans unseated by the Nicholls house. Sueh 
a body would practically be a continuation of the Nicholls Legisla- 
ture, Whose acts would thus be given full effect. As part of this 
plan of adjustment the Senate has adopted resolutions endorsing 
the President’s Southern policy, pledging hearty co-operation, 
promising acceptance in good faith of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
aud Fifteenth amendments, equal protection of the laws and edu- 
cation for black and white, the promotion of kindly feeling be- 
tween the two races, and absolute immunity from persecution of 
individuals from apy quarter for past political conduct. Paekard, 
who, like Chamberlain, is making what is called a “ gallant fight ” 
(anglice, vaporing and blustering), has written a second Jetter to 
the President, in which he complains of the latter’s shameful delay 
in answering bis commubpieation of the 5th instant, and renews 
his request that the Commission’s powers be enlarged so as to 
enable them to report on such questions as “which of the con- 





| 





tending governments is legally entitled to recognition,” ‘ whether a 


legal Supreme Court exists and who compose it,” and ‘‘ whether or | 


not there is an armed insurrection against the lawful Government.” | 
According to the correspondent of the Tribune, the Nicholls party 


will not hold together a fortnight after the Packard government gues 
to pieces. A new party will be formed consisting of the better class 
of Demoerats. This party will support the President, and advo- 
cate a moderate tariff, specie payments, and internal improve- 
ments for the benefit of the South, including the Mississippi levees 
and the Southern Pacifie Railroad. This prediction, of course, 
might have been made any time during the last three months; the 
only thing that makes us sceptical about its fulfilment is the fact 


jority of five, with fifteen Republican seats contest 


| debt in that State, which reported that it was inexpedient to legislate. 


that the number of those who favor the principles of the new party 


must be very nearly co-extensive with the entire white population 
of Louisiana, and that as mere politicians the leaders may find it 


easier to make use of the Administration’s need of support than | 


to desert party lines to support it. 


The “ Bloody Sbirt ” Republicans are evidently not going to give | 


up their struggle yet, though their efforts at reviving the *‘ war 


feeling ” are just now rather laughable when compared with their | 


incendiary appeals of last summer. 
operations have been confined entirely to the literary field. Mr. 
Blaine has written a letter to the Boston Herald conveying to Mr. 
Chamberlain bis ‘* profoundest sympathy ” for the ‘* heroie though 
unsuccessful struggle ” for ‘civil liberty and constitutional govern- 


During the past week their | 
ardently desire the restoration of its 


| lowed, and at the endof them, in 1e70-1, the total debt had inereased 


ment” made by that gentleman; assuring Mr. Packard that his | 


“heart and judgment ” are both with him, too, in the contest he is 
waging “‘ against great odds for the governorship that he holds by 
a title as valid as that which justly and lawfully seated Rutherford 
B. Hayes in the Presidential chair” ; and reminding “ both gover- 
nors” that the Boston press ‘‘no more represents the stalwart Re- 
publican feeling of New England on the pending issues than the 


Was at once made that the State had done *“ 
{ 


same press did when it demanded the enforcement of the Fugitive | 


Slave law in 1851.” The only other move made has been the pla- 
carding cf the dead-walls all over Washington with some extracts 
from Mr. Evarts’s speech before the electoral tribunal with regard 
to the Louisiana case. This bold stroke has not been traced to its 
author. 


better class of Maine politicians to shelve 


Mr. Blaine altogether. 


. . . ' 
It is reported that there is a movement on foot among the 








ation. 


The great obstuele in the way of retormers in Maine, asin seme othe 
outlying and half-settled paris of the country, is the 
for the spread of information and new political ideas. There are, we 


believe, only four daily Republican papers in’ Maine fact 
in a measure, accounts fer Mr. Blaine’s having thus far es ! 
fate of so many of his fellow-echarhkitans, and being still eto 


himself off on the public as a statesman and 


The discussion over the powers of the Clerk of the House st 
continues in the newspapers, though there is nothing to show that 
Mr. Adams intends to commit any aet of * usury le 
the new Ilouse. The new rule, passed by the list: Th weLore 
adjournment, directing the Sergeant-at-arms to obey the orcs 
the Clerk, is now brought forward as throwing some 
dispute; but it does not throw any at all \ legis! 
reign body and organizes itself, and th king of thre 
the Clerk is a mere matter of convenience, Which does not g ila 
Clerk any powers over contests for seats Whatevel If there were 
no Clerk at all, a House of Representatives, fi oses of 
zation, would consist of exaetly the same members as lows With a 
Clerk —viz., those having single legal returns Any other rule than 
this would give the Clerk the power of erga ng or refusing to or 
ganize a House at his pleasure, or, in other words, of bringing the 
Whole Government to a deadlock. The provision of the Revised 
Statutes requiring the Clerk to make a rej] of the 1 ers-elect, 
placing on it those persons ouly ** whose credentials show that they 
were regularly elected in accordanee with the laws of their States 
respectively, or the laws of the United States,” is similar to pro 


visions of many State statutes, and does not authorize the Clerk to 
exclude anybody who would in the absence of such a statute be 
entitled toa seat. The new House will have a Democratie ma- 


and six Democratic seats contested by Republicans 


The Virginia House of Delegates some time since appointeda Fi 


nance Committee to consider the question of taxation and the public 


A member of the committee, Mr. Williams, submitted a minority re- 
port, however, and this he has now reinforced by a published letter, 
both together containing a résume of the financial histery of the 
State since the war. The story is much like that of many of the 
other repudiating Southern States. Virginia was. at the close of 
the war, saddled with a heavy debt of $41,079,935: but in DSa6 
the auditor reported that the 
semi-annually to $1,282,361, could be ‘met and paid promptly 
as it falls due,” and went on to add: 
versal sentiment of the people 


interest on this sum, amounting 


‘*T believe I express the un- 
of the State in deelaring that they 
ancient credit, and that for the 
accowplishment of this object they are prepared to pledge their for- 
tunes and their sacred honer.” The reconstruction difficulties fal- 
to about $45,000,000. The Legislature now went to work at it, and, 
instead of giving themselves any trouble about their fortunes o1 
their sacred honor, passed a funding bill repudiating one-third ct 
the entire debt. This funding bill made the coupons of the new 
funded bonds receivable for all dues to the State; and the complaint 








too much for the eredi- 
tor.” 
pealing the provision with regard to the receivability of coupons- 
in direct violation of the pledge already given. 
clared by the courts to be, as to bonds already funded, unconstitu- 
tional, and the Legislature immediately occupied itself with passing 


Accordingly, the next Legislature, in 1872, passed an act re- 


This act was de. 


acts to get over this decision, while, to make sure of not doing too 
much for the creditor,” 


funded bonds 


it imposed a tax of a half per cent. on the 


Meanwhile, on the bonds of the State owned at 


228 The N 
home by the sehed and colleges, the State pays a full six 

per cent. t fhe revenues of the State amount altogether | 
» SLOT, of which nearly $1,000,000) is paid in coupons, 
=700. 00 to =1.000,000 more are needed to enable 

~ e demands upon her treasury. Mr. Williams | 
t tem of taxation ought to be reformed; but it is 
( , he plaindy shows, that the root of the difficulty is that the 
people of Virginia have acquired a taste for cheating their creditors. 
Phey do not want to be taxed to pay interest on bonds; they know 
they ¢ ot be sued, and they apparently have only to repudiate to 

be prosperous. ‘Phere seems only one way of dealing with people | 
Who behave in this way, and that is for the stock exchanges of the 
borrowing markets, like London and New York, to refuse to have 
anything to do with them. The refusal of the Steck Exchange 
here, for instance, to allow the next loan offered by a repudiat- 


ing Southern State to be placed on its list, would do more to bring 


like Virginia to their senses than miles of exhortation and 


States 


appeals to their * honor.” 


The World published on Tuesday what purported to be an outline 
of Tweed’s coming confession, but which probably was derived, not 
from the document itself, now in the Attorney-General’s hands, but 
from the common rumors of the past few weeks. The Tweed charter, 
aceording to this account, brought Mr. Woodin and other Senatorsa 
round §200,000; in the division of the spoils Hall got ten per cent., 
While the document purporting to be a record of the proceeditgs of 
the Board of Audit of May 5, 1870, on which Hall secured his ae- 
quittal, is pronouneed a forgery manufactured by the Ring after 
the exposure. Mr. Hugh Hastings, the editor of the Commercial 
tidvertiser, is put down as having received $20,000, some or all of 
Senator Woodin. Mr. 


says 


benefit of 
receipt of the money, but 
to answer all questions 
Some 


was intended for the 
deny the 
proper time 
in relation to that cheek in a_ satisfactory manner.” 
ef the Reformers besides Mr. Woodin come in for their 
of the exposure. All the “ painting and bookeases” in Reeorder 
Hackett’s house were, it is alleged, paid for by tbe city ; while our 
old friend “ Jimmy ” O’Brien is said to have received $300,000 as 
hush-money from the Ring. Judge Folger, of the Court of Appeals, 
is also made the subject of “ charges”; but there is nothing what- 
ever in these, as appears from an explicit denial by the Attorney- 
General. Mr. Woodin, whose position at Albany makes bis reputa- 
tion of more consequence than most of those attacked, at once 
demanded an immediate investigation by the Senate, and even 
went so far as to request that the committee might be entirely 
Ilis behavior is certainly that of an innocent man. 


whieh 
Hastings 
that he ‘*hopes at the 


does not 


share 


Democratic 


Justice appears at last to have overtaken the “ Molly Maguires ” 
of Pennsylvania, the largest and best-organized gang of criminals 
in existence. Kehoe, the “ county delegate ” for Schuylkill County, 
the most dreaded member of the organization, has been sentenced 
are also shortly to be executed. 
which is 


to death, and several of his “ pals” 
The whole story of the ** Ancient Order of Hibernians,” 
the official name of the body, came cut in a highly sensational way, 
some time siree, in the evidence of a detective, MeParlan by name, 
loved to get at the bottom of the mysterious crimes so commen 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. This man, assuming a dis- 
guise, joined the * Molly Maguires,” and, under pretence of being 
actively interested in the objects of the society, became a leader in 
its councils, discovered all its loeal secrets, and was on the point of 
discovering its connections with the headquarters, said to exist in 
New York and London, when, his true character becoming sus- 
His evidence was used, however, 


‘my 
Cm] 
' 


pected, he bad to fly for his life. 
on the trial of a number of the gang fer an assault with intent to 
kill, and from his story it appears that the society—which is, of 
course, Irish in origin—exists, under the form of a benevolent 
organization, simply fer the purpose of outrage and murder. The 
method of operation is very simple, as it ecensists in the kill: ¢ of 


the t tended vietim by hired assaszins, followed by the production 





fm at Zh 


| 


| officer of the law known as the “high constable 
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ation. 
of numerous alibis on the part of the accused. An interesting fact 
connected with it is the powerful political influence of the society. 
Having reguiar organizations throughout the eoal regions, it has 
been enabled to “ control votes,” “ organize primaries,” carry elec- 
tions, fill important offices with its own members, stop prosecutions, 
and procure pardons; and it was not until a rival and stronger 
corporation, in the shape of one of the coal companies, appeared on 
the scene and attacked it that there seemed the slightest chance of 
its receiving any punishment for its crimes. One great reliance 
of the criminals, whenever they were indicted, was the “old man 
at Harrisburg,” otherwise the Governor of the State, and one 
of the most curious episodes in the career of the detective before 
referred to was his being hunted by one of his friends whose sus- 
picions had been aroused, and who pursued him for some time 
armed to the teeth, having for his associate in the enterprise an 
” of Shenandoah, 


who had been prudently made high constable with a view to occa- 


sions of this sert. 


The Constitutional Amendments recommended by the Com- 
mission on Cities have been brought up in the State Senate by Mr. 
Woodin, and all of them adopted except the most important—that 
establishing a property qualification for the electors of the Board 
of Finance. Mr. Woodin supported this provision with great force ; 
explained that the Commission’s plan hinged upon it; insisted 
boldly that the root of all our municipal difficulties lay in the 
character of the suffrage, and that unless that could be improved 
no improvement could be expected in the government. The 
Democrats opposed it in a body, on the ground that it was a 
restriction on the right of suffrage, Mr. Morrissey neatly meeting 
Mr. Woodin’s reply, that suffrage was not a natural right, by saving 
that he, for one, should be ashamed to go back to bis constituents 
and have any of them say that ‘ Morrissey dun’t want a man to 
vote because he han’t got no money.” The amendment was lost 
by a vote of 16 to 10, one Republican voting with the Demo- 
crats, but a motion was immediately made to reconsider, and 
it is believed that it can still be passed in a full Senate. It is 
difficult to know what to say of the action of the Democrats, unless 
it be to point out that it is just such votes as this that furnish the 
Republicans with proof that the vice and ignorance of the country 
are to be found among the Democrats, while all the virtue and in- 
telligence there is ‘ going” is possessed by the Republicans ; in 
other words, that all the “bad men” are Democrats and all the 
‘*cood men” are Republicans. The absurdity of the action of the 
party in this matter lies in the fact that while they stoutly maintain 
the amendment is a restriction on popular rights, they themselves, 
by voting against it, take away from the people their most funda- 
mental right—that of amending their constitution in their own way. 
It was pointed out in the course of the debate that what the Senate 
was asked to do was not to amend the constitution, but to allow the 
people to say whether they want it ame: ded or not. The Demo- 
cratic leaders in the city keep very quiet, but most of them are 
known to be opposed to the whole reform. We have gocd autho- 
rity for saying that Mr. Tilden, who appointed the Commission, 
and was spoken of the other day at one of tke public meetings as 
being strongly in favor of the 1eport, had two weeks ago not even 
read it, and expressed himself in conversation as opposed to any 
interference with the suffrage. 


The advocates of the aboli.ion cf the death penalty always 
maintain that if we on'y stop hanging, the murderers will stop mur- 
dering, but recent statistics in the State of Maine do not seem to 
show that this assertion is well founded. That State, in which for 
a long time there had hardly been a murder committed, abolished 
the gallows about a year ago, and this was no sooner done than the 
murderers began to “ cevelop strength” on all sides. In about a 
year no less than nine murders took place, most of them being 
pleasantly referred to as “family murders.” This brings up all 


rorts of agreeable anticipations. In most families there are occa- 
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sionally quarrels, sometimes bitter ones, and if 


eset 


The N 


: i 
these statistics | 


| 


mean anything, they seem to shew that the abolition of the death | 


penalty will make these disputes more than ever likely to end in 
blood. There are no people who quarrel, when they do quarrel, 
harder than near relatives, and as the traditional means of avoid- 
ing domestic jars by “ going West” has been much impaired by 
the depression of business and the difficulty of finding employment 
there, there is every reason to suppose that to persons of a sensi- 
tive and irritable nature, like murderers, life in the family circle is 
daily becoming more oppressive and wearing. The abolition of 
the gallows generally would no doubt be regarded by this class as 
a godsend. 

The financial markets of the world have been disturbed during 
the week by the fear that at last war between Russia and Turkey 
is imminent. Securities of all kinds have fallen in the Evropean 
exchanges, the largest decline having been in Russian and Turkish 
funds, and the smallest (of any of the European governments) in 
British consols, which dropped from 9614 to 9434, and raltied to 951,. 
They, in commen with other securities, reacted Lecause of a report 
that the Turkish ministry was to be changed. The effect here was 
to carry the price of gold up to 1077,, to advance wheat 8 to 15 
cents and corn 7 to 10 cents per bushel, according to grade; tlour, 
10 to 75 cents per barre], according to brand: pork, 75 cents to 
$150 per barrel; beef, $1 50 to $2 50 per package ; and lard, °, to 
54 of a cent per pour d. Cotton, for exceptional reasons pertaining 
to the speculation in it, was steady for immediate delivery, 20 to 25 
hundredths of a ce1t lower for future deliveries. At the Stoek 
Exchange the fureign news had less influence on the price of rail- 
road shares than it woula have had except for the reason that there 
Was an important failure of a steck broker, which involved the dis- 
rupuon of a * clique ” and the liquidation of contracts in which the 
clique were concerned. Moreover, there is such a distrust of the 
management of railroad corporations that the pablie do not as for- 
merly buy shares in any company because there are reasons which, 
under proper matagement, should make them more valuable. 
Silver during the week edvanecd in London to 545,d. per ounce, 
making the gold valve of thes trade dollar” $0.9371, and that of a 
412's-grain dollar $0.9203. The gold value of the Treasury pro- 
mise to pay one dollar (the legal-tender note) ranged during the 
week between $0 9478 and $0.9270. 





The last doubt about the approach of hestilities between Russia 
and Turkey seems to have vinished. Ergland bas washed her 
hands of the matter by a despatch from Lord Derby to the Minister 
at Constantineple, acknowledging the receipt of the Turkish cireu- 
lar in reply to the pretocol and yrenouncing the case hepeless. The 
circular is not without an appearar ce of great innocence and diz- 
nity. It appeals to the non-interference clause of the Treaty of 
Paris, expresses astonishment, which is at least well-feigned, 
that it should be disregarded, speaks ef Turkey as a_ perfectly 
well-disposed and civilized country, engaged in) making 
tain refermatory charges in its government with tke best in- 
tentions,. and cannot understand the desire of foreign Powers, and 
especially cf Russia, to interfere with the precess, or withhold 
their sympathy, and refuses to admit that Turkey stands in a posi- 
tion in any way exe ptional which would justify foreign meddling 


cer- 





with her internal affairs. The accounts of cutrages in the provinees 
in the meantime continue to come in with great frequency. and tle | 
zaptiehs, or police, appear to have the prive‘pal hand in them, and | 
the preparations for war and the want of money, of course, would 

prevent the Government from applying any remedy, even if it had 

the will todo so. There is talk of a force of gendarmerie, 60,000 

strong, to be raised a:.d commanded by Colonel Baker, but it is only 
talk, as there are no funds for any such purpose. The war feeling | 
in Russia is reported to run very high, 2nd it is now confessed by | 
everybody that demobilization without action of some kind was all 
along impossible. The Black Sea prrts have been so thoroughly 
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protected with torpedoes that it is useless to expeet much trom th 
operations of the Turkish fleet in that quarter. 

It is to be hoped that the expectations held out by some ef our 
papers here as to the probable effects of the war in “reviving bust. 
ness * will be taken with a great deal of alowanes There is no 
goed reason for supposing that the Russian ability to raise grain 


during the war will be seriously diminished, or that the struggle 
will last Jong enough to exert much intleence on the market for 


other supplies. Turkey has probably bought all the arms and 
munitiens she will ever use, and Russia appears to be fully 
equipped also. Then it must be remembered that) eperatiens 
will be carried on in semi-barbarous agricultural countries 
which war will bring no suspension of manufacturing industry, or 
derangement of the machinery of credit or exchange, and in whiel 

is sure, on the contrary, to diminish what demand there was ut 
conveniences and comforts of life. Tt would of course make 
difference to us if Austria, or Germany, or Ergland were drawn 
but it is not likely they will be, and if they are, their wants can ently 
give a brief and unhealthy stimulus to a few branches of business 


here, Which would be sure to be followed by a reaetion. Tn shert, 


there is nothing which does so much to revive industry as peace 
and secwity, and not at home only but everywhere. The ‘Turk 
and Russian eannoet be so goed customers When cutting each other's 
throats as when laboring in the tleld ard factorv. Ttis rot sate 
therefore, to look for any real benefit from the war, bevond, per 
haps, a temporary improvement in the grain and provision trade. 
That it is going to make a fine market for this vear’s harvest 

possible, but to count on this is looking too far ah 
perposes. The conflict will most likely be over before Cetober 


Franee has declared her unalterable intenticn to remain neutral 
under all cireumstances, which will leave Germany greater 1 
There is nothing 
wonderful in this when we consider the extent of the burdens re 
vealed by M. Léon Say’s budget for the vear 
cently laid before the Assembly. The total estimated expendi- 
ture is to be $550,C00,G00, of which about 860,000,000 go te the re- 


of action than she would otherwise have had 


Is7e, which was re- 


duction of the publie debt, and the interest account reaches the 
enormous figure of $150,600,G00, and that of the War Department 


over 8160,C00,0C0, and this with a diminished population and terri 


torial area. That the people should bear up cheerfully and should 
steadily prosper under such a drain on their 
marvellous; but then it would not do to add to it the demands of 
to trouble 


resources is something 
another war. In the meantime nothing seems to occur 
the quiet of France’s internal politics, so that the defeat of 
Radical at Bordeaux by an Irreconcilable, as indicating the possible 
decline of Gambetta’s influence, and two speeches by Louis Blane 


1 


and Vietor Hugo on the condition of the working-classes, have been 


a moderate 


prominent top ies of discussion. 


the 
defeat in 


In Germany there is litde sign of interest in war. The 
Federalists have sustained 
seat of the new Supreme Court of the Empire fixed at Leipsie 
instead of Berlin, and feared that this 


followed by the permanent retirement of Prince Bismarck. 


] 
vere having the 


a st 
was abcut to be 
But 
it now seems certain that ke is only going to take a vacation, and 
he enters on it after a trinmph over the Chief of the Imperial Admi- 
ralty, Ger eral Stesch, whem he scolded in the Parliament for having 
allowed a pertion cf the naval surplus to be used for current ex- 
penses, whereupon the gereral resigned in a huff, but the Emperor 
little timely flattery made him come back and accept the 
even if net well founded. Bismarck’s victory 

in his suecessful assertion of the principle of ministerial 
subordination to the premier, of the absence of which he has often 
complained and which has been hindered by the strength in all the 
German courts of the habit of direct responsibility to the sovereign. 


it Was 


by a 
s legitimate. 


rebuke a 


censists 











Pik REPUBLICAN PARTY” IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


mill thre of Mr. Chamberlain from the contest in South 
( tely afier the Wsappearance of the troops 
House probably marks che close of the revolutionary 

7 polities, inasmuch as it is all but certain that 
l i i before man days have to follow his ex 
Mest of the papers which support the Administration are 

‘ d, | ever, by his taking himself off without giving 

they are ready to reward him by a general eulegs 

ond career in South Carolina. We are tally aware of the 
ditt ( had to contend with, and have no doubt that he 


honest ctlort to } Mluce a eood covernment 


that State: but the cause of good government everywhere requires 


ny qualifications and deductions should be made in eulogiz- 


him, the best of the carpet-baggers—for such we fuily 
eek: owledge him to be. We are asked, however, to judge bim not 
imply, but as a politician worthy of the highest 


Looking at him from this point of view, he sug- 


bagweer 
riting anvwhere 


gests a good many observations which go to the root of the whole 
question ef carnet-ba; 
Inaking 

In the first place, 


the conelusion that a man of the higbest self-respect and sense of 


it must be said that it is impossible to avoid 


political honor could hardly at any time sinee 1862 have become 
da carpet-bagger in a Southern State, as distinguished 
from asetiler. Within three years after the close of the war it had 
become very plain that the suffrage which had been secured for the 


= . 17 
Wilat Is calie 
: 
it 


negro as a weapon of defence was likely to be converted, in his 
hands, into a means of attneking civilization itself by placing the 
property and governmental machinery of the States at the mercy of 
an utterly ignorant and propertyless class of the population. The 
Convention of Ixor, which drew up the constitution of South Caro- 
lina,was composed of seventy-two negroes and forty-nine white men, 
andcf the seventy-two negroes only thirteen paid taxes; and vet the 
Convention directed a tax levy of $2,230,950, amounting to a rate of 
The charaeter of the Convention gave fair warning 
as to the character of the government which would be crgan- 
ized under it. In the Legislature of 1869 there were twelve 
hbiack and twenty white senators; eight of the twelve 
taxes. In the House there were eighty-six black 
white members, and sixty-eight of the 


six per cent. 


paid no 
and thirty-seven 
blacks paid no taxes. 
es the carpet-baggers learned their trade more thoroughly, and 
the negroes, under their guidance, became more 
their power. In 1870 the tax levy was $2,365,047, or more than the 
whele amount levied on double the valuation for the five years 
before the war. In 1860 South Carolina, in the height ef her pros- 
perity, paid for citices and salaries £123,560; in 1871, in the depths 
In two years, 


conscious of 


of ruin, she paid for these same olbjeets $581,640, 
1870-71, 1,20 
found. The 

wiiters newly converted into legislators were fitted up with bar- 


comtittee-rcoms of the field-hands, barbers, and 


barie macniticence—their spittoons, for instance, were of porcelain 


and large quantities of the gorgeous furniture 


und cost 8 apiece, 


The Nation. 
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+ evidence of Scott, the Ring Governor, who distinctly averred that 
Chamberlain, then Attorney-General, had 


approved of taking 
Kimpton’s, the financial agent, own bond as sole security for the 
s, and to have drafted the act providing for 
the issue of the Conversion Bonds, six millions of which Kimpton 
carried to New York and sold or pledged. But whether all this be 
true or not, we really must be forgiven if we refuse to applaud 
as a public benefacter a man who, occupying his position, knew 
nothing of what was going on, or, knowing it, heid bis peace. 


discharge of his dutie 


He neither protested, nor warned, nor exposed, nor resigned, and 
most certainly the South Carclina Ring had even less reason than 


| the New York Ring to disguise or conceal its operations. 


There never was any solid objection to Northern men going down 


tothe South after the war, and engaging in trade or agriculture or the 
| professions, and we can see that there were many solid reasons fer 
' their doing so. 


Nor are we surprised that raseally adventurers like 


| Parker and Seott and Kimpton should have deliberately used the 


means afforded by the negro vote for the plunder cf the property- 
holders. But aman of edueation and high cbaracter should have 


| thought much and Jong before taking part in loeal polities at the 


every, and which we shall take the liberty of | 


South in any such way as to aid, directly or indireetly, in organizing 


| the ignorance and poverty of the State—above all, when these terns 


included a numerical majority of the population—against its pro- 
perty and intelligence, or, indeed, do anything that seemed likely 
to create or prolong the feeling of bitterness or distrust which ex- 
cluded the natural leaders of society from the chief part in the con- 
duct of its affairs. Mr. Chamberlain lent his support and counte- 
nance to the carpet-bag régime in its worst days, and helped to 
build up the odious and barbarous organization which he was eom- 
pelled two or three years later to denounce as threatening ‘ the 
civilization of the Puritan and Huguenot” with destruction, and 


| which he would now have us mourn over as the down-trodden and 


betrayed “ Republican party.” The proper part of such a man as 
he in South Carolina during the carpet-bag régime was unquestion- 
ably not that of adumb and blind Attorney-General surrounded by 
thieves, but that of an earnest laborer in the political education of 
the negroes; and this education included nothing so important as 


the creation in their minds of a just estimate of the difliculties of 


blacks | 


civilized government, of their own want of fitness for it, of the 
necessity to their own well-being of the conduct of the government 


| by the native whites, and of the inexpediency of prominence, und 
| still more of exclusive prominence, in it of new-cemers from the 


Afterwards, things got worse and worse | 


North. There was, of course, no doubt of the right of Northern im- 
migrants to turn politicians, and lead the freedmen against their 
old masters, and divide the offices among themselves; but it was a 
right which a conscientious man of statesmanlike training and views 


' would not eare to exercise under all the circumstances. 


4,577 were paid out, for whieh no vouchers were ever | 


When Mr. Chamberlain was elected Governor in 1874 he did 
inake a bold stand against his old supporters and associates, and 
thereby secured the applause and, it at one time appeared, the con- 
fidence of the whites. We must not underrate the services he ren- 


dered, or tried to render, at that period; but he found out very 
rapidly, in the course of his struggle, of what materials “ the Re- 


' publican party ” in South Carolina was composed. 


and earpets were carricd home by them to adern their private | 


apartments 

At the head of this monstrous system cf spoliation were North- 
ern immigrants, who. however, were amusing the negroes with 
nal! luxuries while they were raising enormous sums en the credit 
During 
this worst }e.iod Mr. Chamberlain held high offiee; be served on 
boards with the thieves and peeulators ; he denies having shared in 
lizant of their iniquities, and the public is dispesed to 
Ile at all events gave legal opisions on the 
An elaborate 


’ 


of the State, which they divided among themselves. 


or been cog 
aecevpt his denial. 
by which the thieves raised money. 
dus was published in the New York Tribune cf 


legal machinery 
veeount of their mo 
September 26, 1874, by a correspondent who. appeared to have tho- 
roughly examined the case on the spot, and to have taken even the 





He found that it 
was a mass of ignorance led by men who were far better qualified to 
serve the State in the penitentiary than in the Legislature. The } er- 
sistence with which the majority in the Legislature, in spite of his 
protests, elected Moses and Whipper—one a rascally white man and 
the other an ignorant and vicious negro—to two unexpired judge- 
ships in the latter part of 1875, appears to have opened his eyes, if 
they were not open before, to the real character of the men through 
whom he was trying to save the State; for he telegraphet to the 
New England Society of Charleston, in December of that year, that 


| “the civilization of the Puritan and the Huguenot” was in danger 


from them. Of course it was; it had then been in danger for seven 
long years, and the wonder was that he had not found it out sooner. 
Ife then did what little he could to save it. He kept Moses and 
Whipper out of office, and showed every disposition to stan: by 
whatever was left of civilization in the State. We thought then 
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that the wisest thing the unhappy property-holders could do was to 
stand by him and give him tLe Conservative vote, if he sueceeded 
in obtaining the Republican nomination. They decided not to do 
so—fer which, under ail the circumstances, we cannot blame them 
severely—and he then without hesitation threw himself into the 
arms of the corrupt and degraded body he had been fighting. 
Moses, and Whipper, and Elliott, and all the rest of them were 
ranged on his side during the canvass. Whipper, we believe, was 
on the stump for him, and he began to bellow lustily for “ troops,” 
and to pretend that it was Wade Hampton and his kind, and not 
Moses and Whipper after all, who were threatening “ the civiliza- 
tion of the Puritan and Huguenot,” and that the way to redeem the 
State was to keep him and his * Republican party” in power, not 
with turnkeys and wardens, but with soldiers. Nothing could have 
been more deceptive and disereditable than his canvass, nothing 
more dangerous to the State than its suecess; and that it failed 
must be considered by all friends of good government as a great 
piece of good-fortune for South Carolina and the whole country, for 
he would have gone back into power in close alliance with the 
criminal class which he had been denouncing, and which controlled 
the Legislature. ‘The only course open to the kind of man which 
his friends are now asking us to believe Mr. Chamberlain to be, was, 
afier his last experience of the real quality of the Republican organ- 
ization, to refuse to be put in place or power by their aid, and to 
throw in his lot with men of any color or party, and those only, who 
valued the Ten Commarndmenuts more than party platforms. As he 
cid not do this, and failed in the other and worse course, we must 
not be called on to eulogize him as a martyr. 


THE TURCO-RUSSIAN COMPLICATION. 


T is difficult to avoid seeing in the present position of the dispute | 


between Turkey and Russiaa proof of the remarkable skill with 
which the latter has conducted the negotiations that will proba- 
bly end in war as soon as the roads are ready for the commence- 
ment of active operations, and apparently not a day sooner. There 
has been hardly'a step taken on the Russian side which was not 
caleulated not only to lure Turkey to her doom, but extricate Russia 


The Nation. 


. doubtless foresaw and intended, they found themse] 


resources, and have made it almost certain that the first 4 
check sustained by the Turkis ! l \ 
| wed by coll pse. in Tact, li is Gittis bia Ta os 


would have been differently managed if Ignatiei! had 1 
sion and power to prepare the Ottoman Empire in 
disaster in the field. 


The Powers which signed the Treaty of Paris have been hard!ys 


less.dexterously dealt with. Their reluetance to drive the ‘Turks to 
extremities, Which Russia made ostentatious prefess { 
fully shared, having produced the effect on the ‘Turks white 


the close of the Conference to the extremely puzzling and, inde: 
would seem unanswerable question what eourse they would 


next. The requiremests of the Conference with regard te the it 


ternal administration of Turkey had substantially almogated 
Clause of the Tieaty of Paris which bound the signatat 

terfere with it; and, having taken upon themselves to ertere, 
the rext question was whether they would allow ‘Turks ysanb 
and defy them and disregard their recommendations, or wh ri 
short, they were going to let the matter rest there They 
attempted, accordingly, to get out ef this difficulty by ah 
ing up a protceol recording the conclusion at whic! evo hind 
arrived about Turkey, and it inevitably contained a \ 
threat that if Turkey did not, within some period no 

put her affhirs in order, something which was net deseribed 
would be done to compel her. Russia having obtained 
formal release fiom the joint obligations of the Treaty of 1’ 

| and finding herself thus free to pursue her own course, Cow 


Shuvaloitt added the * deelaration” which has brought matters to 


| a crisis, for it is neither more nor less than a threat, whieh is oy ne 


herself from what remained of the restrictions imposed by the Treaty | 


of Paris. The successive concessions made by the Conference at 
Constantinople, all of which had General Ignatieft’s smiling appro- 
val, and some of which were proposed by him, had the undoubtedly 


(by him) intended effeet of leading the Turks into the belief both | 
that Russia was not ready or willing to fight, and that the other | 
Powcrs were as certain to divide about the Eastern question in the | 


list extremity as they had shown themselves to be in 1e28 and in 
1354. There was, after the bankruptey of last year and the insur- 
rection in Herzegovina and the war with Servia, only one way of sal- 
vation for Turkey, and that lay through reform in the administration 
and in the finances and an immense reduction of expenses. The 
course pursued by Russia during the winter had the effect not only 
of preventing any of these things, but of producing their opposites. 
Reforms of every kind were presented by it to the Mussulman 
mind in close association with coercion at the hands of foreign 
infidels; the slumbering fanaticism of the dominant creed was 


aroused at the exact moment when the safety of the empire 
required its total suppression; the disorder in the finances | 
was increased by enormous and reckless expenditure in 
arms and munitions of war; and the flower of the Mussulman 


population, the very reserves of Mussulman strength, were drawn 
from the Asiatic provinces through the winter to shiver and perish 
or lose their courage on the inclement banks of the Danube. There 
has, in fact, been something almost childish in the prodigious out- 


lay the Turks have made during the last year in the purehase of 


arms and ammunition; for, of course, these things are useless unless 
a thoroughly organized army is ready to receive them. Poured in, 
as they have been, on a confused host of semi-barbarous troops, 
not half-officered and ill-furnished with food, clothing, and hospital 
stores, they have been a sheer waste of the remnant of the national 


mears vague, that if reform should not be carried out in TParkey in 
a manner satisfactory to Russia, within a brief period, she would 
herself see to it. Of course the reply of the Turks has 
and war will probably have been declared before this reaches our 
Turkey has to fight: it is « 
than to reform. In faet, it 
ernment really means to reform, it must fight first, for befire such 


been det 


readers, the whole now to light 


iwier on 


; « y) eto . . x ‘. 
is almost certain that. even if the Go 


radical changes as are needed ean be made—if thev « be made at 
all—the courage of the Mussulman } Opulation will have toa be cor 
siderably cooled. That it will be dificult to eaoo t Cis 

a great mistake. There has been no sign in the Turkish Empire 


for a full century of tenacious fanaticism—ot the fa which 
burns more tiercely under defeat and makes subjug 


There is something amusing in the 


alicisi 


sticaen tenae Lila 
ition i possproie. 


Soot . . , rpha? 
predictions of the Tureophiles 


in England as to the terrible things that will happen if the Turks 
are driven to the wall, when read in the light of recent Turkish 
history. Even Admiral Hobart, the very sensible Englishman who 
commands the fleet, goes so far as to hint that if the Ru is do 
not let the good-natured Mussulmans alone, there will be “a gene 

ral massacre.” On the contrary, if we are to judge by what ha 

happened within the past century wherever and whenever the 
Turks have been worsted, the Mussulman population will accept 
defeat with a remarkably good grace. There is no population in 


“yy 


Wiad Wariare, 


Europe balf so ill-fitted for guer or with so little trste 
for it, or so little disposed to straggle against what seems t 
If the Turkish line on the Danube is badly broken, as we 
doubt it will be, early in the campaign, be 

plenty of outrages committed by tlying soldiers and infuriated pea- 
sants on solitary or unprotected Christian villagers, but they will 
be nothing remarkable tor time of war, and the march of the in- 
vader will be as easy and unmolested by 


>be fate 
have no 
doubtless 


there will 


popular resistance us 
Diebitsch’s was in 1820, and he. as we all remember, found that as 
soon as he had passed Shumla he could have gone to Constautinople 
with 10,000 men. 

That the army on the Danube, and everywhere in a fortified or 
selected position, will fight with determination there ean be little 
doubt, but there is no reason to expect anything hervic from it 
Capcity fer determin 


the 


asia 


whole. d resistance bas not been a Turkish 


military trait since siege of Vienna—a fact whieh many peuple 














The 


have been led to overlook by the desperate defence of Silistria in 

854. It is sate to , however, that if that defenee had not 

been conducted by an En h and Prussian officer, and if the Rus- 

had not been confused or paralyzed by the appearance of the 

\ \ ’ ad the certaipts that the eapture of the place 
ve fruitful, the result would have been different. 

is to advance without the sanction of Germany and 

ce ot Austria is at present the puzzling feature in. the 

of the day Austria could stop the whole movement: by 

rit nto Servia and Bosnia. Neither the German nor Hun- 

element in her population is desirous either of Slavie 

additions to her empire or of the creation of a great Slavic power 

m her border, and the motives which could lead her to aequiesee in 

the resolution of the Turkish Empire into its elements are for this 

reason hard to divine. Ifshe and Germany permit Russia to cross 


the Danube, it is probably in the belief that interference will be easier 
at a later stage in the eonflict than it is now, and that the settle- 
ment of the present imbroglio ean be best reached through a mode- 
rate amount of fighting. But every true friend of civilization must 
hone that the fighting will not cease until the Turkish question is 
settled out of hand, and the European portion of the empire 
brought under a régime whieh can be defended in some better way 
than it is now defended in England, by appeals to the sanctity of 
treaties and the technical rights of Turkey as a sovereign state. 
If this defence were conclusive, neither Italy, nor Greece, nor 
Belgium, nor the German Empire would now be in existence, and 
in fact all change in the territorial arrangement of Europe would be 
It is a better defence for the temporal power 
hat of the Sultan, and of course must sound 
Herzegovina or 


well-nigh impossible. 

of the Papacy than for t 

like cruel jargon to the insurgents of Bosnia or 
Sulgaria, and probably does more to inerease popular contempt 
for law, and especially for international law, than all the preachings 
“You cannot argue a people into slavery,” was 
well said by Burke; and he might have added that you cannot con- 
vince them that they should only get out of it legally. 


of the Socialists. 


MISS ANNA DICKINSON AND THE CRITICS. 
\| ISS ANNA DICKINSON, after having enjoyed considerable success as 
? a lecturer for ten or twelve years, determined, according to her own 
account, to appear on the stage in order to escape the hardships of the con 
tinual travel which lecturing necessitates, and composed the play in which 
She has now been acting for about a year in 
various parts of the country, we do not well know with what success else- 
The newspapers 


she was to make her début. 


where, but her appearance in this city has been a failure. 
have condemned both the play and the acting somewhat unmercifully, and, 
finding herself the other night playing to a house only one-third filled, she 
lost her temper, and, coming before the curtain after the performance in 
her sta 


e robe&, she gave her critics a severe scolding which lasted an hour. 


he ( } ] 


an evidence of Miss Dickinson's folly, and it does indicate a great want of 


ode has been curious and amusing, and is generally looked on as 
wisdom and diseretion ; but then she is not so foolish or unreasonable as 
she seems 

She probably feels that she has just as much right to succeed as an actor 
as she had as a lecturer, and perhaps more, because she has probably taken 
far more time and pains to prepare herself for the stage than she took to 
prepare herself for the platform ; 


and this view of her claims on society 


Nation. 


} 
| 


has certainly on the surface a strong appearance of justifiability. Where 
she errs is in failing to perceive that not only have the times and the inan- 
ners changed since she began her career as a public speaker, but that in 
trying to become an actress and playwright she places herself before an 
entirely new publie, in a new atmosphere, and under new conditions. As 
a lecturer on social and political questions she was the product of a state of | 
things which has all but completely passed away, and which will probably 
never return. Leeturing as a help to reform took its rise and achieved its | 
great success when the problem which most interested the public was of the 
simplest possible character, and when what was needed for its solution was 
rathe. rtain degree of moral enthusiasm than certain results of know. 
ledge or reflection. Anybody who could express this enthusiasm with life, 


or point, or force, or grace, was sure of a hearing and even of eminence, and 
nobody who felt it and could express it at all needed to fear a rebuff. It was 
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during this period that the netion took its rise and gained strength that the 
sole or main function of criticism was to find out what the artist or author 
was aiming at, and let the public know what it was, even if he had totally 
failed to reveal it himself, and that good intentions constituted the first 
and greatest cliim on the public attention. We need hardly say that this 

ite of things gave mediocrity, and lack of knowledge, and lack of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the real nature of social problems, a chance of 


isness and reward such as has probably never been offered them 


onspicuo 
before. It was the period when orators and authors, if you objected to 
their propositions, asked you to feel their pulse, and escaped from the most 
cunningly devised logical corners by showing that their heart was in the 
right place. And, let us add, it was a state of things which worked well. 
It met the need of the day in a way for which no other state of things 
would have sufficed, 

Miss Dickinson as a successful lecturer was one of the most interesting 
products of the period. She reached eminence on the crest of three waves 
which were thirteen years ago rolling with great force—the anti-slavery 
wave, the war wave, and the woman wave. She derived from her anti- 
slavery feeling a genuine glow of enthusiasm, which blended readily and 
gracefully with the martial ardor which pervaded the North when she began 
her career, and then she was young and pretty and had a decidedly in- 
teresting, not to say romantic, history. It was our privilege to hear one 
of her very earliest addresses in 1864, during the second Lincoln canvass, 
in which she literally took the stump, and it had all the excellences and 
defects which have marked her efforts ever since. About politics and war 
and the Constitution and the laws she apparently knew nothing, except 
that there was a good party and a bad party, and a good cause and a bad 
cause, pitted against each other in the field, and that pure women and 
manly men worthy of their mothers ouzht to sympathize with and suppert 

She then as now was happiest in 
The audience listened with indul- 


the one and hate and oppose the other. 
‘*hits,” and especially personal hits. 
gent attention to her youthful criticisms of the political situation ; but 
when she turned, as she did frequently and gratefully, to castigate or ridi- 
cule a local Copperhead she fairly brought down the house. People were 
not as familiar then as now with public sarcasm and invective from the 
gentler sex ; and, indeed, the appearance of a woman, and especially a 
young and comely one, on the political platform was still somewhat of a 
novelty. But no judicious listener could have avoided feeling deep regret 
that it was not in Miss Dickinson's power to devote herself for a few years 
to a course of study of some kind ; almost any kind would have been use- 
ful. The best defence that could be made for her was that the country was 
swarming with male orators as ignorant and not half so attractive as she. 

When the war was over she kept her place bravely and successfully, by 
applying her gifts to the publie discussion of such questions as the war left 
most prominently behind it. The condition of the negro being the most 
perplexing problem of the hour, she valiantly assailed the color prejudice, 
and, we believe, wrote a novel intended to demonstrate the nobility under 
some circumstances’ of marrying a woman with negro blood in her veins. 
The interest in this fading, and the determination of the whites to inter- 
marry with their own race exclusively being apparently insurmountable, 
she took up the ‘ Social Evil,” and then the labor question, and we know 
not what besides. On-all of them she spoke ‘with fervor, and with more or 
less juctness of perception, but, it must be confessed, with a strong reliance 
on commonplace. She was a preacher, and had to contend with the great 
difficulty of all preaching, in that she was telling the world what everybody 
knew. We all—even the worst of us—know so well that we ought to be 
temperate, chaste, industrious, and unselfish, that it is impossible to find 
fault with anybody who reminds us of it, but very hard to give them our 
close attention. This difficulty Miss Dickinson was very successful in 
meeting ; but then she met it before her o!d audience, the serious-minded, 
somewhat ascetic, class, who love the name of reform, and to whose zeal 
she owed her earliest suecess ; who were not troubled by the slenderness 
of her equipment, in view of the undeniable goodness of her aims ; and 
who cannot bear amusement or even eloquence that is not hortatory and 
3ut even their receptiveness was probably becoming exhausted 
when she took to the stage. Figures had begun to loom up ominously 
and odiously in social questions ; the results of several experiments con- 
ceived on the platform, amid thunders of applause, for making man ard 
woman happy and virtuous had been revealed, and had not been grattfy- 
ing. Doubts had spread whether a great orator is necessarily a wise man, 
and whether talk can do for the world all that was once expected of it, and 
whether there is in our day any inspired talk at all. 

But what is of most moment in Miss Dickinson's case is, that in going 
on the stege she appears before an audience that cares nothing for her 


didactic. 
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views, and takes but a slender interest in the 
Boston, at her start, her old adinirers probably did their best to give her a 
good beginning, but a sucecs d’estime 
theatre 
accept nothing in place of amusement. 


can carry nobody very far in the 
People go to the theatre to be amused, and those who go will 
No reputation in other fields of 
activity can lure them after their first curiosity is satisfied, and no good 
ness of intention or loftiness of aim can in their eyes atone for incapacity 
even in the small things which make up good acting. They cannot be 
argued into admiration either of play or performer, and, per contra, they 
cannot Le argued out of it. The folly ef Miss Dickinson’s attack on the 
critics lay in her forgetfulness of this fact. Critics may keep a few persons 
from going to hear a play as soon as they would otherwise have gone, and 
may produce large audiences for a night or two; but all the newspapers 
in the world, working together, cannot by any amount of carping, or 
depreciation, or slander long keep people at home who like a pleasant even- 
ing and know that at a certain theatre they can have it. This knowledge, 
too, does not come through the newspapers ; it is passed from mouth to 
mouth, Plays succeed by what friends hear from friends, as every fre- 
quenter of the play knows, What the critics do is to supply people with 
reasons for liking or disliking. Everybody can tell whether a play or an 
actor gives him what he came for ; the number of those who can give rea- 
the number of those who would like to 
The service the critic renders lies 
and sometimes erudite way in 


sons for their conclusion is small ; 
be able to give them is very great. 
mainly in the neat, formulated, orderly, 
which he justifies your pleasure or disgust, and shows that in feeling it you 
but obeyed the best canons of taste and the deductions of the widest 
theatrical experience. He is to the public what the wind is to the wolian 
harp— 


‘All the wild sweetness he wakes is its own.”* 


To scold him for his naughtiness in saying that a play is dull or an actor 
bad, is comically to misunderstand his function and his relation to the play- 
going world ; and yet it isa mistake which it is not unnatural for persons 
of the didactic habit of mind to make. To Miss Dickinson the theatre is 
doubtless a place of self-improvement, to which wise people ought to go 
when a competent or trusted authority tells them it will do them good. 
To the bulk of those on whose verdict her reputation in her new calling de- 
pends it is simply a place where tired or bored people laugh, or are excited, 
or jaded nerves are relaxed. About the effect of the performance on * cul- 
ture,” or about the moral spectacle of the actor’s life, they care, unhappily, 
nothing whatever ; and we doubt if two different views of life could be 
brought into sharper contrast than by Miss Dickinson’s quarrel with the 
critics for saying that her efforts were not entertaining, and by her suy po- 
sition that high ambition and painful struggles could help the matter. 


Correspondence 





EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 
To tHe Eprror or Tut Nation: 

Sir: In the issue of the Nation of the 5th inst., in an article with the 
title ‘‘ The Political South Hereafter,” is found the following, viz.: 

“Tt is true that the South has long been more ‘provincial’ than the 
North, that it is far from possessing similar educational advantages, that it 
is now almost barrin of literary productions or literary or scientific men, 
and that these facts would secm to indicate a natural s-il for the germina- 
tion and growth of all kinds of ciude and coarse theories of society and 
government,” etc. 

The general term, ‘‘the South,” of course, embraces Virginia, and 
while I do not undertake to speak for the other Southern States, of whose 
educational systems and condition I have no data at hand, I do say that 
my Stat2 is not only not inferior to her sister States of the North in respect 
to educational advantages, but far superior to most of them. This is not 
a mere assertion of mine unsupported by facts, but is proved by statistics 
drawn from the reports of the U.S. Commissioner of Education and of 
the Rev. W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Virginia. 

In 1872 General Eaton, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, issued a 
circular showing the number of students at the colleges of six State 
giving the whole numbers at the colleges, and showing also the number 


from the States in which the colleges are, viz. : 


Total No. of Students From the State 
Connecticut, ‘ : . ‘ F SST 244 
Massachusetts, . : ° ; , 1,186 656 
New York, 7 . B , ‘ 2,213 1,668 
Ohio, . ‘ A ; ‘ ‘ , 1.6 4 1,501 
Pennsylvania, 1,622 1,145 


Nation. 933 


Taking the census of 1870 as a basis, the following table will show the 


proportion of students at colleges in 1872 to the white population and to 


the whole population : 


Connecticut, 1 to 1,529 of white populiti on: 1 to 1,630 of whole 
Massachusetts, 1 to 1,488 . to 1.615 
New York, 1 to 1,775 l to 1.700 
Ohio, 1 to 1.420 1 to 1.47 
Pennsylvania, 1 to 2,011 lto Z.110 
Now let us compare these figures with the statistics for IS73 of the 
Virginia colleges and universities, of which she has the following 


Whole No, of Students No. from State 


University of Virginia, . 38 157 
Washington and L ee Unive rsity, . 268 Ss] 
Virginia Military Institute, ; . 116 
Emory and Henry College, . : 1s0) ae) 
Hampden-Sydney, i : Ww ti 
{andolph-Macon, . ; ; 254 107 
Richmond College, : : 191 178 
Roanoke College, . ; 160 1s 
William and Mary, ; : . ; ts ss 
Va. Agr. and Mech. College, ; i 133 
Hampton Normal! and Agr. Inst, 13 8 

2,070 Lavy 


Only one State—the great State of New York—had a larger attendance 
of students at her colleges than Virginie, while Virginia was far ahead of 


all the States in the relative numberof her own sons attending her colleges, 





The population of Virginia in 1870 was 1,225,163 ; the number of whites 
being 712,089, and of colored 512,841. Making the calculation on this 
basis, she had one of her own citizensat her own universities or colleges for 
every 634 white people, and one for every 1,015 of all colors 

tion of the State, of course, increased from 1870 to 1873, and, making a 
fair allowance for this increase, we may say that the proportion would 


be about one in 700 as to the white, and one in 1,200 as to the total popn- 


lation. 


So much for the colleges and universities ; and how is it with the com 
mon schools ?. The Convention of 1867, which framed the constitution 


under which we now live. provided, in reference to tl 
for its ** equal and full introduction into all the counties of the State by 
the vear 1876.” 
standing the poverty of the people an 
the constitution, to be done before 18 


© public-school] syste m, 


When the State government organized in 1870, notwith 
Lthe fact that it did not need. under 
i, the Legislature at once proceeded 
to carry out in good faith and to its fullest extent this provision. A 
¢ 


general Superintendent of Public 


Instruction was elected, and superin- 
tendents appointed in each county, school-houses built, teachers appointed, 
acensus of school population taken, and taxes imp 
The difficulties, 
duced by the war, the poverty of the people, and the sparseness of popula- 
tion, have been great, but we have persevered, and now the 


to support the 
whole. growing mainly out of the general disorder pro- 
public-school 
system is in suceessful operation. 

It must be remembered, also, in this connection, that as vet the colored 
This makes the burden 
of government, and especially of free schools, very heavy upon the whites. 
In the Northern States a white population of 1,000,000 provide for the 
education of their own children—nearly all the people being taxpayers ; 
but in Virginia a white population of between seven and eight hundred 
theusand? not only educate their own children but the children of a colored 
population of more than half a million. 

You seem to think it possible, rather than to expect, that this alleged 
want of educational advantages in the South may 
tion and growth of all kinds of crude 
and thus make the South rather a dangerous and disagreeable 


people pay almost nothing in the way of taxation. 


lead to the “ germina- 
and coarse theories of soviet v and 
covernment,” 
factor. sort have 
ever originated in the South, or obtained footing there when attempted to 
be transplanted from elsewhere. 

In lecking into the history of our colleges, 
relevant to he subject of this letter, but 
curious, as illustrating the condition and manners of the country in colo- 
nial davs—‘*In our hot youth, when George the Third was king.” The 
College of William and Mary was founded in 1619, and chartered in 1693 
It was an institution of care and pride both to the m« ther country and the 
before the Revolution several regulations were made in 


But neither political nor social theories nor isms of any 


J find si 
rather amusing and somewhat 


me things not very 


colony, and shortly 
and students 
The former were forbidden to marry. It was 
‘no scholar in the college, of what age, rank, or quality so- 
ever, do keep any race-horse at the college or in the town, and that all such 


then kept be immediately sent off” And in the old lews is found these 


regard to it, amongst them the following : Professors, masters, 
ate at acommon table 


ordered that 








The 


Nation. 


tatut TI t drink of spirituous liquors, except in that mode 
I wh heeor th lent and industrious student, be prohibited.” 
I} it the college table ex ept beer, cider, 
t J i ' “ ! 
1 | \ that, although we are parts of the same Government 
tey lof States, many Northern people are ignorant 
t f the Sout Ilence [ write you this in the hope 
t place in y r wins 
Yours respectfully, 
; Jonn W. Joanston. 
us ‘ATE CH MBER, WasuINGTos, April 9, 1877. 


WIRKZ AND WINDER. 

To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: I have but one criticism to make upon your remarks relative to 
Andersonville in the Nation of the 6th inst.. 


degree of knowledge concerning that scene of horrors 


since they show an unusual 

My exception is to 

the placing General Winder and Captain Henri Wirz upon the same level 
+f 


is not corre Winder was the real author, after 


of responsibility. This 
the Confederate Government, of all the horrors of that dreadful place, and 
upon him rests all the responsibility, save what may be thought to be taken 
off by the assumption that he was aeting under express orders from his su- 
periors. 

Wirz, on the other hand, was too contemptible a figure to clothe with 
any responsibility ; he was only a small-calibered underling, a servile ex- 
ecutant, a mere roll caller, whose ppssession of slender clerical abilities 
obtained for him a little promotion among a people where clerkly accom- 
plishments are comparatively rare. No man who ever came in contact 
with him could possibly imagine the squirrel-faced little Swiss to have a 
single manly quality, or one which would make him dangerous, except as 
insignificant things frequently become dangerous through the force of some 
peculiar set of circumstances. Wirz was not cruel with a deliberate, set 
purpose. Ile was so because of the weakness of his scant mental develop- 
ment, Ile presented the spectacle of a gnat-brained creature given un- 
limited power over the lives and well-being of thousands of men. It was 
Ile murdered and tortured right and left, with 
a perfect wantonness, to secure results in discipline which a stronger- 
minded man would have attained without the sacrifice of a single life. 
Doubtless he richly deserved death, but it was a melancholy farce to make 


easy to predict the result. 


his execution appear in any degree an expiation of the enormities of An- 
derson ville. 

I trust you will pardon the confidence with which I speak of these facts, 
Mr. Editor, when I tell you thet I had a vear and three months’ experience 
in 1863-4-5 in the Southern prisons—mainly in Andersonville—as a pri- 
vate soldier, and therefore feel as if I have grounds for speaking posi- 
tively —Yours truly, 
Joun McErray, 

Ed. Toledo Blade. 


To.epD >, O., April 9, 1877. 


THE NATION AND BISHOP LEE’S CASE. 
To tax Eprror or THe NATION : 

Sir : The Observer of last week quotes a passage from your comment on 
the execution of Lee, the Mormon murderer, as follows: ‘* He acted in what 
he did under a mistaken sense of right, and probably partly from the effect 
of moral depression, superinduced by religious over-excitement.” The 0- 
server then says: * The lainest possible apology for wilful murder, for a 

IL addressed a note about this to the editor of the Observer, insisting that 
your comment had been entirely misunderstood, and, so far from condon- 


miehty massacre that deserves execration not excuse ” 


ing or apologizing for the crime, was in reality a neat parody on the 
language of the sentimentalists who condemn capital punishment, and that 


an apology was due you for the misapprehension. Dr. Prime replies that 
he read the whole passage carefully, and that he thinks he cannot be mis- 
taken. 

It seems to me that he is, and that it is hardly possible for me. who have 
read the Vat nee it began, to have been so far out cf the way in the 


matter. Will it be too much trouble for you to clear up the matter and let 
me know which of us is right ? 
Vut to have been so egregiously misrepresented if my reading of that 
W. C. Macy. 


It s@ems to me very unfortunate for the 
passage is correct. —Ve ry truly yours, 
New York, April 11, 1877. 


[The best answer to this is the republication of the paragraph 


in question : 
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‘** We are somewhat surprised at the tone taken by a portion of the pre-s 
with regard to the case of John D. Lee, the Mormon butcher, who was shot 
last Friday for the Mountain Meadow massacre of 1857, This cold-blooded 
Villain planned and executed, with the aid of Indians less revoltingly 
ernel than himself, a massacre of an unoffending emigrant train on its way 
to California. All the circumstances were of the most aggravating cha- 
racter. The emigrants, with their wives and children, were strangers in 
need of hospitable assistance. They surrendered themselves on a promise 
of protection made for the — of allaying their suspicions, and were 
then foully butchered in cold blood, with the women and children clinging 
to the murderers and begging for mercy. In the discussion of this case 
the opponents of capital punishment have missed an excellent opportunity 
to advance their humane doctrines. It is perfectly plain that an atrocious 
crime like this could never have been committed by any one who was en- 
tirely in his right mind, and it appears that poor Lee was, in fact, laboring 
at the time under a religio-moral hallucination, artfully fostered and kept 


| alive by Brigham Young and the elders of the Mormon church, that mur- 
| ders of this kind were a religious duty when necessary for the sake of the 








church. Te has now confessed that he was mistaken in this. and that Le 
committed a crime. He acted, therefore, in what he did under a mistaken 
sense of right, and probably partly from the effect of moral depression, 
superinduced by religious over-excitement. There is not the least reason to 
suppose that, if let off with his life, he would ever have engaged in another 
massacre, and society, by taking his life, gains, men and brethren, what ? 
It gains nothing and it loses the services of a member who was already con- 
vinced of his crime, and probably only needed the reformatory influences of 
a few years’ confinement to eradicate entirely his homicidal propensities. 
Notwithstanding all this, newspapers ordinarily opposed to capital punish- 
ment have gloated over his execution. The next time they plead for 


| some highwayman who has killed his victim to steal a pocket-book we trust 


they will explain their present behavior.” 

If Dr. Prime, after having ‘‘read the whole passage carefully, 
thinks he is not mistaken,” and believes that the Nation has apolo- 
gized for Lee’s crime, we advise Mr. Macy to drop the subjeec! and at- 
tend to his private affairs. The occasional occurrence cf misunder- 
standings of this kind has often brought us appeals to desist from the 
use of jokes, sarcasm, irony, travesty, and similar weapons, but we 
have refused and shall continue to refuse to do so, on the ground that 
their inefliciency or harmfulness is not proved by the fact that some- 
body every now and then fails to appreciate or comprehend them. It 
seems to be often forgotten that the making of a joke is recessarily a 
co-operative undertaking. Two competent minds working in concert 
are necessary to its success, but not necessary to its merit. It may, 
though excellent in every respect, fall perfectly flat, simply because 
the party of the second part is not qualified by nature to be the re- 
cipient of a joke of any kind. If the Observer perceives the apo- 
logy for Lee to be “lame,” Mr. Maey must be content even if it 
does not perceive whose apology it is.—Ep. NATION ] 





I} WESTERMANN & CO. send us a good-sized map of European Tur- 
de key (twenty miles to the inch), by W. Licbenow, based on the be:t 
authorities, and calculated to prove very serviceable in the event of war. 
By the omission of all indications of surface, the rivers, railroads, and 
names of places are delineated with great clearness as well as fulness. The 
mechanical execution is excellent. ——A map of the Perus and Madeira 
rivers, derived from official Brazilian cata, accompanies a paper on their 
commercial and geographical relations by Mr. Geo. E Church, the wel!- 
known engineer, in the Geographical Magazine for April. The ‘ Log- 
book *_contains a caustic criticism of Captain Howgate’s plan for reaching 
the North Pole ——The second number of Appalachia (for March) is full 
of interesting matter pertaining to the objects and doings of the Club whore 
organ it is. During the past year Mt. Adams (N. H.) has been made 
accessible by a good path, on which a camp has been built at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, paths have been marked on Carter Dome, and clearings for 
the sake of the prospect have been made there and on other heights. 
James Miller has reprinted ‘ Elizabeth Barrett’s Letters to R. If. Horne,’ 
noticed in No, 607 of the Nation, together with a preface and memoir con- 
tributed by Mr. R. H. Stoddard. Maemillan & Co. announce a special 
American edition of ‘ Harry,’ a new poem by the author of * Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal.’ The newly-started Jndex has been absorbed in the 
American Bookseller, wat not lost. Ten and a half pages of the latter for 
April are devoted to an alphabetical list of the contents of the latest Eng- 
lish and American periodicals. ‘* How can we live if we are moderately 
poor ?” is answered in a‘ Manual of Practical Directions for Economics | 
Every-day Cookery,” by Miss Corson, to be published by Dodd, Mead & Co 
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Apr. 19, 1877] 


The 


Soston, at the age of 
He held many publie offices of trust and honor, and was a 
member of the Thirty-second Congress ; but he will be chiefly remembered 
for his * American Loyalists,’ the product of devoted and laborious research. 


——The death of Lorenzo Sabine is annotneced. in 
seventy-four. 


—The Boston Daily Advertiser announced last week that Harvard Col- 
lege Library was going to abandon its subject-catalogue in order to save 
money for the purchase of much-needed books, The announcement was 
premature, it seems, and perhaps the Advertiser's vigorous protest against 
the measure may contribute to prevent any such blunder, if it has ever been 
in contemplation. The Boston Publie Library, pursuing a very different 
policy, and deeming it of full as much importance to give the volumes 
which it has already their greatest use as to increase their number, has just 
brought out another of its remarkable series of annotated class lists—a 
sixth edition, entirely recast, of its ‘* English prose fiction.” A couple of 
years ago one of these lists—that of History, Biography, and Travels— 
within six months doubled the issue of history. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary that the present list should double the issue of fiction ; Mr. Winsor 
will, no doubt, be content if he renders the fiction-reading twice as profit 
able by making it, as he says, an ** allurement and a stepping-stone for the 
pastime reader to something better than the mere dispelling of ennui.” 
The notes by which this is to be accomplished are of two kinds ; First, the 
authors are briefly characterized. Mrs. Oliphant, we are told, is one of 
‘the best of the second-class novelists,” 
in tone and style,” 


‘**Miss Kavanagh's tales are pure 
This is done to ** help the public to com- 
prehend the general standing of the principal novelists,” which is a 
very good object, but a much better end will also be attained if the 
public is led, as of them 
their own critics. The instant a boy gets the idea that novels are not 
merely to be devoured, but to be judged, whether from a moral or a 
literary standpoint, and begins to read them with this in view—to eon- 
sider, for instance, why Ainsworth should be ‘censured for what is called 
the robber-and-gallows spirit” in his stories—his literary education has 
begun ; he has ceased to be a mere pastime-reader, and he is on the way to 
he emancipated from his enslavement to ‘‘ the story.” For this reason it 
would, perhaps, be well to increase the number of the notes of this class, 
and let some be condemnatory, not to give information or to warn cff 
readers, but to excite thought. The second kind of. notes give, under the 
names of countries, lists not only of the historical novels relating to them, 
but also those which, without any allusion to the public history, give good 
pictures of the social life, the manners and customs of various ages. The 
note under English history fills eight large pages of the finest type, is care- 
fully subdivided, and by its skilful intermixture of references to histories 
will certainly Jead many an idler to some real historical work ; not that the 
whole Boston public will suddenly become profoundly versed in literary 
criticism and_ historical lore, or that there will be any marked falling off 
in the sales of sensational novels in that community. We must be satisfied 
with more moderate results. Missionaries think that all their labor is re- 
paid by the saving of a single soul. In the present matter there will be, 
no doubt, obstinate cases of inert, flabby minds which nothing can move to 
any exertion. There are those who read two or three novels a week for 
years in a perfectly passive way. 
perdition ; but most people, and especially the young, have enough 
desire for improvement to be willing to make some effort when they 
get a little suggestion and help. The result of the History list was 
seen in the doubling of the number of histories read, with no doubt eon- 
siderable gain in information and mental training on the part of the bor- 
sut the gain from these Fiction notes must be almost entirely in- 
ternal, private, and cannot enter into the statistics of the library. 
“an hardly doubt its existence, but it must be taken on faith, like the re- 
sult of the work of a good pastor. We expect no startling announcements 
of the effect of this new catalogue, and if Mr. Winsor sueceeds in putting 
it into figures, he wiil have added another to the list of his inventions in 
library economy. We have one fant to find with the notes—an oecasional 
obscurity of language, especially to be regretted because they are intended 
for a public not expert in translation and interpretation. But this is a 
trifle, and ifewe mention that one of the Rollo story-books is catalogued 
as ‘ Beluberrying,’ it is only that the small libraries may console themselves 
with the thought that all the resources of the Boston Public Library can 
not ensure typographical perfection. 


and so on. 


some undoubtedly will be, to become 


These are hopeless, doomed to mental 


rowers. 


One 


—While it cannot be said that the reformers who ure andeavoring to 
eiange for the better the system of local taxation in Massachusetts have 
achieved any decided success, they have obtained some recognition at the 
hands of the General Court, and may possibly secure a committee on just 





Nation. 





to 
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and equal taxation to sit during the vacation, with authority fo send for 

persons and papers. Mr. Minot’s pamphlet, of which we have already ren 
i}} } ‘ Ite . r} nd th 

dered an account. will aid the committee in obtaining light, and eV Vv 


doubtless not be allowed to overlook an earlier brochure, by Mr. William EH. 


"hi ; r ale '. . al shaat ttre 
Whitmore, onthe same subject. Mr. Whitmore endeavors to show that th 


State mav almost be counted out in discussing taxation in Massachusetts 
What it calls for from the taxpever is too slight a sum to be burdensome, 
however distributed, and would never have compelled resort to the present 
inequitable system. ‘This has arisen s lelv from the needs of the corpora- 
tions known as cities an l towns, which it enables **to collest unjust 

mands for services never rendered,” or, in other words, ** to shift the b ’ 
of taxation for local purposes from one class of inhabitants to another” 
Mr. Whitmore takes the moderate view *t that the State has gone far enoug! 
when it allows the irresponsible stockholder in these corporations | the 


non-property-holder, such as are four out of every five voters | 
vote away the property of a richer fellow-corporator.” and that, with 
out contending against this inequality, ‘if the expense of su ting 
to be nla 1 


" 


upon a helpless minority by the votes of a majority which contribute no 


schools, and streets, and sewers, and policemen, and tiremen is 


thing thereto, it is unjust and impolitic to levy such taxes upon property 

° ° . . lea hold 1, Yor 
which receives no benefit from these expenditures He holds, however, 
that, “as at present, every qualified person should vote at State elections, 


but only the property-holders should vote on city ortown affairs “To this 


conclusion every student of the subject is likely to come, and the prin 

ple of limited suffrage where the interests of property are involved is 
surely destined sooner or later to be established Mr. Minot’s and Mr, 
Whitmore’s pamphlets should have a place beside the report of the New 


York Municipal Commission, in the armory of financial reformers in every 
State. 
| te ail ere | 
—Nord und Sid, a new German monthly, edited by Paul Lindau, h 


made its appearance in Berlin (New York: B. Westermann & ¢ It 
} j he fark Font. 

owes its existence, no doubt, to the suecess of the Deutsch’ Riendschas, 

which it resembles in its main features. It proposes, however—we t 


very properly—to devote no space to the discussion of theatrical events, 
and will also dispense with a political review. The first (April) number 
displays a variety of interesting subjects, most of which ar 
The Austrian explorer, Julius Payer, has, per- 


reated } \ 
highly competent writers. 
haps, most fully done justice to his subject in his article on the English 
Aretic expedition of 1875-76. Summarizing its results, he expresses his 
belief in the practical impossibility of reaching the North Pole until, **in- 
steid of the powerless vessels of the sea, those of the air shall be employ»d,” 
and he thinks that henceforth the geographical interest in Arctic expedi- 
He reiterates the suggestion of Lienu- 
tenant Weyprecht that the countries most nearly interested should unite ‘in 
simultaneous Arctic expeditions, with a view to researches in magnetism, 
Professor Ernst Cartius, writing from Athens, 


tions will no longer be paramount. 


electricity, and meteorology. 
surveys briefly the excavations in Greece in 1875-77, of whose importance 
no one ean speak with the same degree of authority. He acknowledg»s 


in terms of warm praise, the indefatigable zeal of Dr. Schliemann, and 
confirms the correctness of his theory regarding the reeolonization of 
Mycene after its destruction by the Argives in 463 b.c, Hon 


unequal character of the various objects discovered, which still await care- 


‘e the greitiy 
ful examination and classification. Schliemann’s discoveries undoubtedly 
testify to the great antiquity of Mycena, but it remains to be seen whether 
thev clearly reveal to us the civilization of the age of Homer, The 
tombs, in particular, seem to conflict with what until now has been con- 
s of that Thus, 


mounds peculiar to the graves of heroes are absent, the curious masks do 


sidered one of the characteristi civilization. the high 
not agree with the Homerie custom of burning the dead, and the location 
of the tombs points to a more recent sge. The burial, with the Lody, 
of arms and utensils, indeed, conforms with the ancient custom, but it 
seems difficult to account for the presence of from twenty to thirty copper 
kettles in a single tomb. The Egyptologist, Professor Georg Ebers, con- 
tributes an article on ** Alliteration and Rhyme in the Ancient Egyptian,” 
in which, for the first time, the attempt is made to prove the employment 
It is to be regretted that the brevity of 


Prof. 


of the rhyme in Egyptian poetry. 
the article did not admit of more ample evidence in support of 
Ebers’s theory. At all events, the specimens adduced, such as 


* Chenti ta gemau--neb matan. 
amen Ra —neb nest ta, 


counled as thev are with the remark that the rhyme nowhere recurs regu- 


larly. do not carry absolute conviction with them, and leave a doubt as to 
whether Egyptian rhyme was not the result of accident rather than design, 
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Anot! i Life for and through Others ; or, Society,” by 
Pr Ru Ihering, one of the most eminent of German jurists 
Tin } Ni Musical Portraits,” by W. Ef. Riehl ; ** Medern 
Pain | bacl by Ir. Pecht, and Geibel’s ** Distichs,” are 
pl but a novel, by Wilhelm Jensen, is a very learned, 
i} ly performance, and Bret Marte’s ** Man of Solano ” 
ithe presence of the German professors, The typo- 

d vad Sid is exceptionally elegant, and a special feature of 


this } “ be a monthly portrait of some man of letters. An etch 
it f Wo. Riehl adorns the first number, and others are promised of 
a I" f (who will also be an occasional contributor), Wilbrandt, 

Ma if those who have used Professor Stubbs’s collection of doeu- 
ment | trative of early Knglish history will be gratified at the publica- 
tion in Germany of a similar volume, prepared by Professor Gengler of 
Erlangen, and entitled * Deutsche Rechtsdenkmiiler.’ The difference in the 
pro 1 to be solved—also, it may be said, the difference in the nation- 
ality of the editors—makes the resulting volume very different in its kind. 
It is much more bulky, containing 936 octavo pages : and, being devoted 


to the institutions of several nations—Franks, Goths, Burgundians, Lango- 
bards, ete. le to cover a much smaller space of time. The latest docu- 
ments Lelong to the While, therefore, Professor Stubbs’s 
heing devoted to only one nation, covers the entire formation 
institutions, and thus affords full and adequate material for 
study into the gr of there 
come down even to the full establishment of feudalism. 
which it does cover, that of the 
during which feudalism was preparing and developing, the material is 


t Is: hy 
ninth eentury, 
collection 
period of its 
institutions, the volume before us does not 
lor the period 


wth 
Frank cmpire, embracing those centuries 


complete and sufficient for any ordinary study. The execution in detail is 
thoroughly German, An introduction an 


sketch and a discussion of the sources of the various bodies of law in ques- 


contains excellent historical 


tion. ‘The text, too, is accompanied by voluminous critical and explana- 
tory notes, but has none of those historical netes and sketches which form 
a feature of the English collection. There is an admirable 
Besides copious extracts from the various Germanic codes and 


so valuable 
glossary. 
from writers like Cassiodorus, Einhard, and Gregory of Tours, the volume 
contains 110 pages of the capitularies of the Frank kings and numerous 
miscellaneous documents, among which may be mentioned some directions 
for ordeals and an entire book (the eleventh) of the ‘ Polyptichum’ of the 
Abbot Irmino. 

—If M. Francois Lenormant, as somebody has said, publishes a new 
book on Assyriology every six months, it is only as a lexicographer might 
His books are not finished treatises ; they are 

What he has been giving his attention to 


issue a dictionary in parts. 
records of studies, 
(and he is a very assiduous and fruitful student) he puts into sheets and 


Ile has published a few really substantial works, of 


progre Ss, 


gives to the world 
which we may mention his brilliant ‘ Ancient History of the East,’ his 
‘Propagation of the Phoenician Alphabet,’ which was ‘‘ crowned” by the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and especially his invaluable ‘Commentary on 
The ‘Etude sur quelques parties des Sylla- 
Perhaps M. Lenor- 
mant has given inore study to the Accadian language—that old agglutina- 
tive tongue for which the cuneiform characters were invented—than any 


‘ 


the Fragments of Berosus 
baires cunciformes’ is one of his fragmentary essays. 


other scholar. He has published considerable grammatical studies of the 


language, with partial vocabularies, and his conclusion that the Accadian 
of Babylon belonged to the Turanian or Altaic family is now accepted by 
such Altaic authorities as Koskinen and Hunfalvy. In this ‘Study’ he 
has simply taken fifteen Accadian words and compared them with the well- 
known Assyrian words by which they are translated in the cuneiform sylla 
baries, illustrating and explaming them with his familiar wealth of learn- 
ing. Most valuable are an appendix on the moods of the Accadian verb 
and over a hundred pages of 
word quoted in the volume, with its place in the inflection of the root. 
Among the numero 


through the volume 


glossaries, giving every Assyrian or Accadian 
in 
is isolated points of interest to Assyriologists scattered 


may be mentioned his identification of Nimrod with 


the god Merodach. The word Merodach he derives from Amar-uduk, ** the 
brillianey of the sun,” and Nimrod from Ana-amar-ué, “the god bril- 
lianev of tl in.” This would hardly allow of George Smith's identifica- 


of Nimrod with Izdubar, the hero of the Assyrian epic. 
, i. 


—An msilerable importance in Assyrian philology is 
Prof. A. HL Saye m ‘The Tenses of the Assyrian Verb” in the 
last number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The title re- 


minds us that it is now twenty two vears since Dr. Hincks published his 


- An ther ePSSnV ¢ f { 
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papers ‘On Assyrian Verbs,” the foundation of all later grammars of the 
This Irish scholar’s intuition was marvellous, and where his 


language, 
conclusions, hazarded in the dim dawn of the study, were challenged by 
Prof. Sayce has de- 
the rare perfect 


other scholars, the fuller light has confirmed them. 
voted considerable space to explaining the nature of 
oddly called ‘ permansive” by Dr. Hincks, and the existence of 
The fact is that Assyrian shows 
The termination aku 


tense, 
Which both Oppert and Menant denied. 
us the perfect tense in the process of construction. 
Hebrew, an-okt) of the first person singular may be added to an adjective 
or to a noun, as well as to the participle or the infinitive, out of which, as a 
verbal root, the perfect was formed. Thus, we may have not only the verb 
nasacu, TL bear ; but the termination may be added to an adjective, as dan- 
nacu, | am strong, or to a noun, as surracu, I am king. We are thus 
transported back to a period when the language had not lost the power of 
agglutination, and when the pronouns were freely attached to any stem 


with which they were needed. It is curious that in its latest stage the 


| Syriac almost formed a new tense on the same principle, adding the first 


personal pronoun ‘a9 to participles, adjectives, or nouns promiscuously, as 
mileono, Lam king ; kolel’no, Lam killing. The remainder of his paper 
Prof. Sayce devotes to the somewhat complicated variations of the imper- 
fect, showing how remarkably it was developed. The grammar of Assyrian 
is now quite as well understood as its lexicography. It would be not a 
little to the advantage of the study if competent scholars could thoroughly 
develop the affinities of Assyrian with Arabic and Ethiopian roots, and in- 
form us whether the dissyllabic roots are to be rezarded as really Semitie, 
as M. Lenormant believes, or as loan words from the Accadian, as Prof. 


Sayce teaches. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
II. 


‘ now seems simply ineredible that the visit to America of a young Eng- 

lish authoress could have produced a marked excitement throughout 
this country, forty-three years ago. By the recent testimony of a compe- 
tent witness, she received a welcome such as * has never before or since 
been accorded to a private individual.” It must be remembered that such 
visitors were then comparatively rare ; that the nation was still in its pe- 
riod of extreme sensitiveness to English opinion ; that Miss Martineau’s 
fame had been won in departments which claimed for her the respect of 
men and women alike; and that it had been a sudden fame, which is 
always more dazzling than one of slow growth. At any rate, her reception 
was one of exaggerated enthusiasm, such as is often followed by reaction. 
In her case the reaction took a form which was discreditable to the com- 
Yet it is almost equally hard. at this in- 


munity, and creditable to her. 
Miss Martineau 


terval, to understand the vehemence of the opposition. 
expressed in Boston, by her own showing, nothing more than she had 
already uttered in her ‘ Demerara.’ It was courageous in her to repeat it, 


| and there was no want of modesty or caution in what she actually said 


(vol. i. p. 351). But it seems that she had previously said, on board ship 
(i. 386), when questioned about her opinion of American institutions, that 
she ‘‘ went to learn and not to teach”; and there was no doubt a disposi- 
tion to hold her to this attitude. It was just then more than Americans 


| could well do to tolerate free speech among themselves ; and it is always 


hard for any people to tolerate it from newly-arrived foreigners, especially 
if they are women, and rather young, and exasperatingly deaf. 

There is nothing in these volumes—ncr perhaps in tradition, if properly 
sifted—to show that Miss Martineau’s American acticn in regard to slavery 
was otherwise than honorable to herself. But there is much to show that 
her relation to individuals, in this especial connection, was anything but 
just or courteous. Let us take, for instance, what she herself says about 
Margaret Fuller: 

** While Margaret Fuller and her adult pupils sat ‘gorgeously ’ dressed, 
talking about Mars and Venus, Plato and Goethe, end fancying themselves 
the elect of the earth in intellect and refinement, the liberties of the repub- 
lic were running out as fast as they could go, at a breach which another set 
of elect persons were devoting themselves to repair; ard my complaint 
against the ‘gorgeons’ ped»nts was that they regarded their preservers as 
hewers of wood and drawers cf water ”’ (i. 381). 

To those of us who remember the plain Boston of those days, there is 
something so unutterably absurd in attributing the sin of gorgeousness to 
the disciples of Margaret Fuller, that the charge seems hardly worth serious 
treatment. Had Miss Martineau been blind, instead of deaf, she would 
hardly have kgen excusable for such a criticism—for we take it that a well- 
educated feminine ear can detect gorgeousness by its rustling. But the 
: 7 t ——- 

** Harriet Martineau's Autobiography. With Memorials by Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman.’ 2 vols. 8vo. Bostcn: J. R. Osgood & Co w7 
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truth apparently is, that this adjective, twice quoted, is simply one of those 
inaccurate quotations to which, as was hinted in a previous paper, Miss 
Martineau was rather prone. It appears from the context that she had been 
reading Margaret Fuller's ‘ Memoirs.’ 
eye-witness, who says ** Margaret 
well dressed, and altogether looked sumptuously ” (‘ Memoirs,” i. 326). It 
seems to be from this rather exuberant phrase—apparently a bit of girlish 
enthusiasm—that this whole picture is constructed, and ** gorgeousness ” is 
made to take the place of the actual black silk or plain alpaca of the 
period. But this isa trifle. The sin of wearing good gowns is only a 
rhetorical amplification of the more specifie charge, here brought against 
these ladies, of being lost in the clouds and ‘despising’ 
Hlere a 


There is in these a quotation from an 


used to come to the conversations very 


‘the anti-slavery 
gain we must pronounce this sketch to be hasty and 
It proceeds upon the assumption that there were two entirely 


movement. 
careless. 
distinct sets of women in Boston—the transcendentalists and the abolition- 
ists. Asa matter of fact, the two classes were largely identical, or at least 
shaded closely into one another. This is sufficiently shown, were it doubt- 
ful, by a list preserved in Margaret Fuller’s ‘ Memoirs’ (i. 338) of the mem 
bers of one of these ‘* gorgeous ” The list 
the two women who first taught Miss Martineau in regard to the American 
anti-slavery movement, Mrs. Child and Mrs Ellis Gray Loring ; it includes 
the wives of Emerson, Parker, and Mann ; and other prominent names on 
the list represent some of the leading anti-slavery families of Boston in 
those and later days—Channing, Clarke, Hoar, Hooper, Peabody, 
Russell, Shaw, and Sturgis. There could hardly be a more complete proof 
that Miss Martineau’s description quite distorts the facts. 

But we have not yet done with this misrepresentation. There is printed 
in the ‘ Memoirs’ of Margaret Fuller a letter to Miss Martineau, written after 
the publication of ‘Society in America ’—a letter which we do not hesitate 
to call one of the best ever written by one woman to another. It 
nothing high-flown, nothing conceited, nothing arrogant. 
the writer voluntarily recognizes herself as inferior to Miss Martineau, and 
> haut en bas, but de bas en haut. She points out that one 


classes, includes the names of 


Quincey, 


has 
On the contrary, 


speaks not de 
can sometimes criticise even one’s superiors : 

‘*Whon Webs‘er speaks on the currency, I do not understand it, but I do 
understand his mode of treating it, and can see what a blaze of light streams 
from his torch. When Harriet Martineau writes about America, I often 

capnot test that rashness and inaccuracy of which I hear so much, but I 
know that they exist. A want of soundness, of habits of patient investiga- 
tion, of completeness, of arrangement, are felt throughout the book; and 
for all its fine descriptious of scenery, breadth of reasoning, and generous 
daring, I cannot be bappy in it, because it is not worthy cf my frie mid ; and 
I think a few months yo ripen it, to balance, compare, -—< mellow, 
would have made it so” (‘ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller ( Jesoli,’ i, 198). 

Which, now, is sate and more generous—the tone of eid Fuller 
towards Miss Martineau or the tone in which the latter speaks of her 
critic ? Even when Miss Fuller wrote of the anti slavery question, in this 
letter, she simply said : 

‘*T do not like that your book should be an abolition-book. You might 
have borne your testimony as decidedly as you pleased ; but why _ en tbe 
whole book with it? This subject haunts us on almost every pag Itisa 
great subject ; but your book had other purposes to fulfil” Memoirs,’ i. 
194). 

Here is no haughty discouragement, no contempt of those who did not 
agree with her ; Miss Fuller simply anticipated the judgment of posterity. 
Miss Martineau saw, and rightly saw, and of 
most immediate importance. Slavery is now abolished, and we find that 
momentous questions remain upon which * Society in America’ has little 
or nothing to offer us, while De Tocqueville’s book, written a year or two 

earlier, is still a classic. 

We have dwelt thus fully on this point because it illustrates Miss Mar- 
tineau’s whole method. All her personal judgments are vitiated by the 
same sweeping positiveness, the same rhetorical inaccuracy. Indeed, her 
literary judgments share the same drawback. With w hat disparagement she 
speaks of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, even of ‘ Helen’ (i. 319, 327) ; and yet 
how immeasurably better has ‘ Helen’ borne the test of time than * Deer- 
brook.’ In fact, Miss Martineau’s whole theory in regard to fiction shows 
her not to have been, with all her vivid qualities of style, a born novelist. She 
believed it impossible to create a plot (i. 179), because all human action is the 
result of antecedents, and all the antecedents must be comprehended in order 
to reach the catastrophe. As no human intellect can do this, she thought 
that the only way was ‘* to derive the plot from actual life, where all is done 
for us.” But George Sand, a born novelist, drew—in her autobiography— 
just the opposite conclusion from very similar premises, and thought it 
the only way to derive the whole from imagination. In another way we 
should fear that Miss Martincau’s theory and practice would be very inju- 

rious to young authors. She says of herself, with pride and satisfaction, 


what wes nearest her eyes 
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that at the age of nineteen she for ever abandoned the habit of copying 
what she wrote—‘‘ thus saving,” she adds, ‘*an immense amount of time, 
which T humbly think is wasted other authors” (i, 93 We should 
say, on the contrary, that it is by the habit of copying, or at least of care- 
ful revision, that the best authors save themselves from wasting time 

their ewn time and that of others. Indeed, we might go further and say 


that by the very adoption of such a method as hers—ard still more by 
citing Cobbett as an adequate model— Miss Martineau defined her own himi- 
tations. She was essentially, in her literary practice, a}: 
author ; her standard was quantity of work 
but still deriving its especial merit from its quantity. Th 


uurnalist, not an 


work of | no doub 


rik Vaiue, 


far greater im 


portance of the qualitative standard she seems habitually to have ignored 
She writes of Wordsworth, for instance, deprec iatingly, that ** he pr baby 
never knew what it was to have anything to do” (i, 50S) ; but a century 
hence, when every line of Miss Martineau’s vigorous prose may be forgot- 
ten, the work of those seemingly idle days of Wordsworth’s will be remem- 
hered. And it is now fully proved that many of his finest poems owed 
their beauty to just that laborious revision which she disdained 

We have left but little space for the later career of Miss Martineau ; her 


painful illness and its cure by mesmerism ; her Nile journey and its results ; 


her various books, each of sufficient note to arrest publie attention ; her 


advoeacy of social reforms, and her sixteen hundred articles for the Juai'y 
News. Of the books, the ‘ History’ was a thoroughly creditat piece of 
task-work, greatly aided as well limited by its author's long personal 
contact with public affairs ; but it isa book pretty sure to be superseded 
when further light shall have been thrown upon the same theme This 
ean hardly be said of the ‘ Eastern Life,’ which will for many years retain 
a distinctive value, however thoroughly the same scenes may be explored 


More than any other of her books, 
in its ready grasp of details, its picturesque unrolling, 
In her autobiography 


It possesses a qu approaching genius 
appre- 


netimes seems to 


its reverential 
ciation of mighty symbols. she sot 
belong to the class of those who find something 
gion but Christianity ; when they turn to tha 
thetic, and exacting. The mood is intelligible, but 
even scientific. In ‘ Eastern Life’ 
glow of a large enthusiasm goes with her through all 

It is difficult to revert to the Atkinson period without 
sadness that this brave and resolute woman should have 
sacrifice her closest family affection and a part, at least, 
guidance of a teacher who has made no other 


to reverence in every reit- 


t they are narrow, unsympa 
not gracious, per is it 


this spirit does not prevail, but the 


feeling some 
been ¢ om pelle d to 
of her 
guished 

thinkers of 


reputations 


influence, 
under the distin 
ciple, and 
England. While men quite as heretical have m 
around him, Mr. Atkinson remains still obscure. This can hardly be 
of Comte, and yet the influence ef his thought has been so brief 
limited that this second enthusiasm of Miss Martineau must, after all, 
rank with the first, and must be considered to throw light on her own state- 


who is scarcely named among the eminent 


ade 


how 
creat 
said 
and 
take 
ment about herself that **she could sympathize in other people's views, and 
572). This is taken from her sketch of her 
own character, written as a prospective obituary for the Daily Neiws—one 
of the most remarkable specimens cf honest self analysis in the literature 
of the world. 

But whatever criticism we may make on 
still remains that to have planned 
lite labor of which any 
There were doubtless authors in England and Ameri 
higher quality of work, but not one perhaps who had accomplished so 
large an amount of sotidly good and useful ac Miss Martineau 
certainly did much to refute if it still needs refut- 
ing, that the minds of women are wanting in clearness, method, and logic. 
Her arguments, if unsatisfactory, 
tried to cope with her in controversy generally repented it. 
power did not diminish her positiveness, but rather increased it, and she 
was often as dogmatic in her assertions as if 
back them. 
son, **I reasoned with him ; I said to him, Charley, 
Miss Martineau could supply the reasoning if needed, 


was too facile in doing so” (ii. 


the fact 
total of 
might well be proud. 


had pr dune ed a 


these Feparate books, 
produced them implied 
writer, 


rary nan or woman, 


a who 


lievement. 
the lingering tradition, 
and those who 


were always coherent, 


This « onscious 


she had had no arguments to 
A very clever woman lately said to us, speaking of her young 
foo].” 
but she often came 
She speaks (i 174) of Robert Owen 
proof*” 


you are a great 


at once to the same decisive assertion. 


is ** laying down the law in the way which he calls ‘ ; and says of 


Ww liam Taylor that when he began with, ‘I firmly believe,” people knew 
that something incredible would follow (i 227). But neither Owen nor 


and she had a 
peculiarly provoking way of putting the assertion in the plural number, 


Taylor could surpass Miss Martineau in these respects ; 


and assuring you that all intelligent people felt just as she did. ** All 
agree.” ‘It is now universally admitted.” are crushing arguments to th 
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lest. ** Those who understand mankind,” she says when 


and moe 
aware that he did not understand them” 


young 
speaking of Wordsworth, ‘* are 


raise the *‘ Ode to Duty” is to admit that one does 


(i. SUN) After this, to] 
} i nd mankind, 

| fic I, peo} are usually ready to take advantage of this blunt 
aT ! en it is emploved on their own side ; and there came a time 
when the American cause needed in England all the aid that Harriet Mar- 
tineau could bring to it. Weean bear that she should have dealt us an 
( sional hard blow during the contest; that she should have called 
Americans ‘the most prefligate political writers, and speakers, and actors 
in the world” (ii, 492); should have said that ‘the ideal of temper and 


manners is widely different in the two nations [England and America] ” 
and should have doubted, speaking of free-trade, ‘‘ whether 
the subject at all” 


was more severe on the London 7imes than on us: she 


4 
dle 


iv 


anvbor there [in America] has really studied 


(ii or 
wrote constantly in four leading newspapers in our behalf ; and Mr. W. E, 


1)}) she 
Forster said of her, in his great speech at Bradford, that it seemed as if she 
alone was keeping the country straight in regard to America. 

Mrs. Chapman's ** memorials,” occupying the greater part of the second 
voiume of this work, give in many respects a more attractive picture of 
Miss Martineau than she gives of herself. They are without an index, 
which is a very great defect, especially as the main index is placed in the 
middle of the second volume, where no one would Jook for it. The memo- 
rials are rather too much subdivided for entire clearness, but must on the 
whole be praised for careful and excellent execution. There is not more 
of affectionate exaggeration than is desirable in a first biographer, and 
if Mrs. Chapman prints some things that would have been better with- 
held she is far surpassed in this respect by Miss Martineau herself. We 
have noticed no serious inaccuracy as to facts, except where she describes 
Colonel Shaw as the first white colonel of the first colored regiment ; 
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sige which Mrs, Chapman has quoted very incorrectly, ‘tis an Atheist, and 


| thinks that the principle of life will become extinet when her body is laid 


; demands of real study, 


in the grave! I will not think so, were it only for her sake. What! only 
a few weeds to spring out of her mortality, instead of her intellect and 
sympathies flowering and fruiting for ever !” 


RECENT TRAVELS IN GREECE.* 

ig is so long since a really observant and unprejudiced book has been 

written on Greece, and Greek progress is so real, though slight in eom- 
parison with that which obtains in newer states, that we know almost 
nothing about the country since Sir Thomas Wyse’s book was written. 
Prof. Mahaffy’s volume does not fill the opportunity, and will not spoil the 
subject after the manner of those vexatious books which skim the theme of 
its interest and satisfy the careless man without having met the legitimate 
It is neither candid enough nor thorough enough 
to establish an authority for the critical, nor engaging enough as mere lite- 
rature to satiate the curiosity of the mass of readers. The author's preju- 
dices are too obtrusive not to make his opinions suspect, and when he has 
repeated the usual attacks on the Greeks with the usual tone of supercilious 
superiority which distinguishes the average insular voyager, he tells them 
that he gives the highest proof of his impartiality towards them by abus- 
ing his own countrymen in the same, or nearly the same, terms, 

There are two frequently-recurring qualities in these *‘ Rambles and 
Studies” which call for severe criticism — inaccuracy of observation 
which makes the author’s indications utterly valueless, and wart of 
common courtesy towards the hospitable country people, to whom he was 
placed under obligations of silence if not of gratitude. His extreme careless- 


| ness in the use of hiseyes was Well pointed out by Prof, Colvin in the Academy 


in the blunder as to what Mahaffy ealls the stele of Avistion. ** The Athenian 


' one is inscribed as the work of Aristion, doubtless an artist known as ecn- 


and the only serious blot upon this part of the work is in her going | 


out of her way to impeach the reputation of Rev. Dr. Channing. A 
year or two of priority in anti-slavery work counts for little after an 
interval of forty years; and that a woman, who knew 
the record of that remarkable man, should say of him that ‘he had 
’ (ii, 273) is simply astounding. 


Massachusetts 


neither insight, nor courage, nor firmness’ 
Dr. Channing, in the early days, made some criticisms on the words and 
acts of the abolitionists ; and he had perhaps an exaggerated preference for 
individual over associated action. But when, in 1836, he headed the appli- 
cation for the use of Faneuil Hall for a meeting to consider the Lovejoy 
murder, and when he afterwards offered the resolutions at that stormy 
assemblage, he performed acts requiring more absolute moral courage 
than any ever demanded of Theodore Parker. Perhaps, however, Mrs. 
Chapman thinks that Mr. Parker also was deficient in that attribute. 

Even the few specifications made by Mrs. Chapman are singularly in- 
consistent with the actual facts, as recorded by Dr. Channing’s biographer. 
The severest of them is the imputation of having ‘deprecated the admis- 
sion of the colored race to our ranks” (Martineau, ii. 273). Yet in his 
diary Dr. Channing records of the very first anti-slavery meeting he at- 
tended—in 18386 : 
a short address from a colored man "” (Channing’s ‘ Memoirs,’ iii. 178). And 
those who refer to the volume just named will find in it an opinion of Dr. 
Channing by another pioneer abolitionist, Lydia Maria Child, which is 
strikingly at variance with Mrs. Chapman’s sweeping assertion. The ital- 
ics are our own : 

* At first I thought him timid, and slightly time-serving ; but I soon dis- 
covered that I formed this estimate from ignoranee of his character. I 
learned that it was justice to all, not popularity for himself, which made 
him so cautious. He constantly grew upon my respect, until I came to re- 
gard him as the wisest as well as the gentlest apostle of bumanity. I owe 
him thanks for preserving me from the one-sidedness into which zealous 
reformers are so apt to run. At one time he was very doubtful whe- 
ther it were right to petition Congress. He afterwards headed such a peti- 
ton himself. In all such cases be was held back by the conscientious fear 
of violating some other duty in endeavoring to do his duty to the slave. 
Some zealous reformers did not understand this” (Channing’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
ili, 154-5). 

Mrs. Chapman, it seems, was and is one of this class. She was at any 
rate one of the most heroie and persistent of the anti-slavery apostles. It 
is unfortunate that, at this late day, she should thus have helped to justify 
Dr. Channing's one serious objection to herself and her asscciates—their 
alleged personal intolerance. But in spite of this fault her appendix is 
essential to the book, and the whole work makes a singularly complete 
and truth-telling memorial of one who was in many respects the ablest 
and most helpful woman whom this century or any century has produced. 

And this woman,” wrote Hawthorne (* English Notes,’ i. 108), in a pas- 





The 


Thus we 


The 


temporary with those who fought at the battle of Marathon. 
obtain a very good clue to the date at which this art flourished.” 


| curious part of this blunder is that in the engraving of the work alluded to 


| 


the name is inscribed A ristoh/eos, Aristion being, not the commemorator, but 
the commemorated, and, of course, any identification of the work of art on 
the professor’s basis would he most worthless, as well as all conclusions 


drawn therefrom. He blunders as to identification—by a convenient but far 


from convincing *‘ doubtless”; he makes his next step to the chronology, 
and decides the date of the work and the character of the art of the epeeh 
on two blunders, one of which impeaches his eyes and the other his logie. 
Then, as if this were not enough to show his untrustworthiness as a critic, 
he goes on to assume the evidence of influence of Assyrian style, saying 
‘‘this influence seems as certain and almost as much disputed as the 
Egyptian influences on the Doric style of architecture ”"—which is undoubt- 
edly true, but not at all true as the author takes it. The influence of As- 
syrian art is absolutely conjectural, and, for anything provable to the cen- 
trary, the influence may have been exerted in the opposite direction. If 
one should compare the archaic work of all nations there would be found 


| a striking resemblance, for the same reason that all the first efforts of little 


‘The most gratifying circumstance at the meeting was | 








children to draw men and women resemble each other—they see the same 
nature, and the conventional types by which they are most easily repre- 
sented are the same under all circumstances. So far as there is any evi- 
dence on this question, it points to the crigin of Greek art in Italian tradi- 
tions, the earliest work of which we have any definite notice being that on 
the Lion Gate at Mycenw, to which we must assign a date not later than 
about 1500 B.c. Now, the earliest Assyrian sculpture is probably about 
800 B.c. (Liibke, ‘ History of Sculpture’), while in attainment it is very far 
(centuries as progress was then marked) behind the historical scuiptures of 
Aigina, the connection and relation of which to the Lion of Mycene is un- 
mistakable. Their relationship to known Etruscan work is far more close 
and evident than to any Eastern work, while to accentuate this kinship 
there are in the island of “gina tombs, which Professor Mahaffy might 
have visited, of the same character and style of decoration as those found 
in Etruria—which, in fact, must be recognized as Italian and in all proba- 
bility Italo-Pelasgic, whose identity with Argive-Pelasgic is sustainable by 
the absolute similarity in the architecture and technique of all the early 
remains in Etruria and in the Argolide. 

The incapacity of the author for collecting evidence of any scientific 
value is shown by his insistance on qualities which he conceives ought to 
exist, and which he supposes, therefore, he has seen. At Orchomenus he 
says: ‘* But if we did not study the remains still common in Greece, we 
might imagine that the use of square-hewn stones, the absence of mortar and 


* ‘Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy.’ London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1876. 
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and the clamping with lead and iron were exceptional, whereas that 
The walls of the Peirwus 
cannot even have been the earliest specimen, for the great portal at Mycene, 
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rubble, 
sort of building is the most usual sort in Greece. 


though somewhat rougher and more huge in execution, is on the same 
principle.” One is tempted to say to this that Prof. Mahaffy can never 
have been at Mycena, for there is nothing in common between the Peineus 
walis and those of the Argive city. The former are of cut stone, and in 
the massive Greek work of that time iron clamps were certainly used with 
lead, while in Mycene hewn stone is not to be seen, nor any evidence of 
edged tools, or iron, or lea@d—no clamping or other device to keep the 
stones together, except their enormous weight. In_ the description of 
Mycene, our author says of the great ‘ Treasury”: ‘It is in no sense 
a rude building or one of a barbarous or helpless age, but, on the 


contrary, the product of enormous appliances and a perfect knowledge of 


a'l the mechanical requirements of any building. if we except the applice 
tion of the arch.” Yet if any man will look at the stones of the Treasury 
out of the weather-wear, he will see that they are not hewn in any manner 
or form, but simply faced by trituration, and there is not from the door to 
the ceiling a trace of the use of an attempt to hew. The absence of iron is 
shown in all the excavations and examinations, while the bronze nails which 
the author could not see are perfectly visible in the ceiling, as we are able 
to testify on the evidence of our own eyes. 

Nor is the professor more nearly correct in what he says of the modern 
language in relation to the ancient : ‘‘ There is really very little change be- 
tween the language of Plato and that of the present Greeks. . .. The 
present Greek will read the old classics far better at first sight than our 
peasants could read Chaucer.” If the author means by ** our peasants” the 
Milesians he is so fond of comparing with the modern Greeks, he may be 
right ; but if he means any English peasant who can read at all, the asser- 
tion is simply stupefying. The modern Greek resembles Homer more than 
Plato, and we venture to say that there is not a peasant in Greece who, with- 
out a classical culture, could understand a sentence of Plato. We once asked 
an intelligent Argive boy, who had had the fair rudiments of education, if he 
read the Greek newspapers, and he replied, ‘* No, he didn’t understand news- 
paper Greek ”"—which is possibly what Mr. Mahaffy understood to be modern 
Greek, but which is in effect an attempt to restore classical Greek as far as 
may be, and so unlike the vernacular as to be absolutely incomprehensible 
to the masses. But we know many Greeks who have fair education, and 
speak, read, and write modern Greek perfectly and habitually, who cannot 
understand Homer much better than a Florida ‘contraband’ could 
understand Chaucer. 

For the sake of those who visit Greece in the future, we hope that these 
‘* Rambles” may not be translated into Greek—modern Greek, that is—as 
the way the author treats people who were unfortunate enough to offer him 
what they could give in the way of entertainment is not encouraging to 
seing thrown without other claims than those of a friend- 
Laurium, ‘a 


hospitality. 
less stranger on the care of the director of the mines at 
very polished gentleman with a charming wife,” he ‘‘ stated his case and 
demanded hospitality for the night. Nothing could be more friendly than 
our reception. This benevolent man and his wife took us into their own 
house, prepared rooms for us, ete.,” after which the least that could be ex- 
pected of the guest was that he should not publish to the whole world 
that the night was spent in an unequal conflict with vermin of various kinds. 
The same breach of courtesy occurs at Livadia, ‘‘in later days the Turkish 
capital of the province of Roumelia.” 

It is hardly worth while to criticise the art-criticism of the book. 
Surely never before did any man opine so much and remain so persistently 
wrong. The sentence, ‘‘The hills were of that beautiful purple blue 
which Mr. Leighton so well understands in the background of his Greek 
pictures,” suggests grave doubts to those who know Leighton’s pictures 
whether the author knows what he sees, because certainly no man ever 
painted anything more conventional and impossible in landscape than Mr. 
Leighton, whatever its artistic merits may be. 

Of course, the Greeks come in for a good deal of abuse of their politi- 
cal and industrial condition, and in the usual unintelligent way ; but 
Prof, Mahaffy gives a rather comical tone to his reflections by seriously 
It seems hardly possible that these remarks 


e 66 


adding the following note : 
should not give offence, for the people to whom they apply are ex Aypothesi 
no judges of the larger question of national liberty, and all feel an inborn 
right to personal liberty. I can only say to the Greeks that I hold my own 
nation—the Trish—to be equally unfit for an advanced constitution. In- 
deed for centuries to come most of the world were far happier and safer 
under an enlightened despotism ’—an opinion neither new nor startling, 
though perhaps as much so as anything in the book. The Greeks would 
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doubtless reply to him that ‘‘enlightened despotisms” are rarer than 
people who know how to govern themselves, and that if the despot comes, 
and knows how to impose himself on them, they will submit and get the 
but that when the despotism must be 
We 


f r 


benefit of his great enlightenment 
enlightened and sustained by the people, it is no despotism at all, 

have no data by which to Judge what the Greeks would do if really free, 
their political system is the resnit of perpetual meddling from the outside ; 
ad of a 


vets 


nor is it their fault if they have as a head a frivelous youth it 
capable king. In another sentence the author makes another trite remark 
to the effect that nations like children have their infancy, and then again 
says that the Greek nation is forty vears old, end ought io show now what 
it is made of. Does the professor read so little history that he suppeses 


that a nation passes its ** Infaney ” 


in forty vears ? 
Centennial Ilistory of Erie County, New York. By Cristield Johnson 
(Buffalo. 1876.)—Its peculiar distinction as one of the great guteways of 
our Western continent would alone make Erie County a tempting subject 
for the historian. People of all nations have passed through it as perhaps 
through no other portal on the earth's surface, while the Dutch, French, 
and English have contended for it with each other and with the aborigines, 
leaving it to-day in the peaceful possession of a population of which 
are Germans. the 
most permanent things are names—of the Eries, crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstone of the Algonkins and the Iroquois ; and of the 
buffalo, who in all probability frequented the creek which was calied after 


The descendants of the Senecas, who exterminated 


more than one-third As usual, in all this shifting 





him by the Indians. 
the Eries, remain in the county to this day, and it has produced no man 
more noted than Red Jacket, the most famous, though not the most esti- 
mable, of this tribe. Mr. Johnson's account of the Iroquois confederacy is 
one of the most interesting portions of his book. 
be fresh to most readers. Fresh and strange, likewise, will seem the facts 
about the employment of Indians on both sides in the war of I8i2, and the 


It is not new, but it will 


terror with which they inspired the people of Buffalo when the « 
burnt by the British. The history of this border warfare is well and fully 
narrated by our author; the incident of the Cureine closed, as we may 
hope, for ever, the hostile relations between the dwellers on the 
banks of the Niagara River. 

The influence of Erie County upon the political destinies of the country 
The fate of Morgan remains a mys- 


ily Was 


i a osite 


has been accidental but momentous, 
tery, and had no other connection with the county than his possible con 
vevance through it to his grave in the Niagara River; but it was the 
excitement growing out of it that first brought Millard Fillmore into public 
life, as the successful anti-masonic candidate for the Assembly. It was at 


suffalo, again, that assembled, in 1848, the Free Soil Convention presided 
over by Charles Francis Adams, and distinguished by the presence of 
Chase, Giddings, and Dana, which gave us Van Buren for a candidate, and 
made Taylor President by the loss of New York to the Democracy. The 
unforeseen consequence of this event was the elevation of a doughface to 
the Presidency, ready to lend his signature to the Fugitive Slave Act, and 
so to sign the death-warrant of the Whig party and to hasten on the irre 
Finally, it was a member of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
} 


HO), 


pressible conflict. 
gress from Erie County, Elbridge G. Spaulding, w 
Committee on Ways and Means, and chairman of its sub-committee on 
loans and currency, introduced the first legal-tender bill December 30, 
1861, and invented the ** greenback,” though not exactly as we now know 


asa member of the 


it or as it will be known to posterity. 

To the material growth of Buffalo the construction of the Erie Canal 
gave a prodigious impetus. The idea did not originate in Erie County, 
but a wise improvement of its harbor secured the city the terminus of the 
canal in spite of all rivalry. The town owed its laying out and virtual 
founding to Joseph Ellicott, a surveyor, who had assisted his brother in lay- 
ing out the city of Washington, and had not forgotten the lesson. Mr. 
Peacock, who ran the first street-line in Buffalo, was yet alive last year at 
the age of ninety-six. The public-school system of Buffalo was instituted 
in the dark days succeeding the panic of 1837, when faith in anything but 
education was almost suspended. The tree thus heroically planted has 
borne good fruit. Buffalo has also an Historical Society, on which it prides 
itself. The Germans, too, early established (1841) their Young Men's As- 
sociation, *‘ which has ever since remained the nucleus of German literary 
culture,” and (1847) their musica] ** Liedertafel,” still flourishing and com- 
peting now with the Orpheus Society and the ‘‘Saengerbund.” Buffato 
had in 1875 a population of 134,578, of which the German element was 
estimated at 60,000. Does this large proportion of foreigners account for 
the comparatively obscure part which Buffalo plays in our national life ? 


” 








and, if less perfect on that 


Mr. Johr 1s work was rapidly executed, 
Lecoul es | being overloaded with matter of no interest to the 
reneral 1 Ile furnishes no map, but also no genealogies, and his book 
j ‘ \ ‘ most from beginning to end, abounding in ane 
dot iI racy and animated, and one readily pardons his occa 
\ m tl terary standard The county is fortunate in hav- 
jug li ill 
H/ ( p Out. (ints for Camping and Walking. By John M. 
Gould. (New York : Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877.)—There is many a 
medical trea whose utility is less than that which this little book may 
easilv have The medicine of continuous exercise, free from care, in the 
open air and in novel surroundings—medicine which is, so to speak, at our 
doors, and need not, in the great majority of cases of overtaxed nervous 
ystems, | uught in expensive journeys abroad—has not hitherto received 
due recognition at the hands of physicians. If prescribed at all, it is 
izuely prescribed as rest from business, change of scene, ete., whereas its 
true a should be an injunction to walk from New York to Niagara | 
m Buffalo to South Mountain, from Boston to Franconia, to spend 
many we ks camping out on Rangeley Lake or in the Adirondacks, or to 
enlist for six weeks in the Department of Improvements of the Appalachian 
Club. If we could have our way, we would make this the summer oceupa- 
tion of every student, if not of every schoolboy who had reached the age of 


fourteen, thus turning the vacation which is the privilege of youth to the 
best bodily waste and building up or even 


creating constitutions, 


account in repairing 
On the incidental advantages to the mind of travel 
and free t with natt it Major 


Gould’s handy volume is primarily addressed to the student class, but there 


possible 


conta ire, it is of course unnecessary to dwell. 
is no age nor sex that cannot profit by its practical directions, in which, so 
far a have nothing that the to be told 
omitted, while they are enriched by the author’s army experience. When 
we add that the reader is not left in ignorance of the hardships of out-door 
life, there is little left us to say except that camping rather than walking 
receives attention in this work, whereas almost anybody can turn pedes- 
that 
Some 


we observed, novice ought is 


it pleasure, while camping out depends on conditions cannct 
always be fulfilled, the 
tracts may show the author's fitness to instruct and his taking style : 


trian ¢ 


Ifi even when cost is not a consideration. eXx- 


men, before st: —e on their summer vact ation, think that 
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‘Many young 
the barber must give their hair a ‘fighting-cut’; but it is not best to shave 
the head so closely, es it is then it much ex} osed to the sun, flies, and mos- | 
quitoes \ moderately short cut to the hair, however, is advisable for com- 
tort and cleanliness,”’ 

‘Finally, leave your business in such shape that it will not call you 
back ; and do not carry off keys, ete., which others must have ; nor neg rlect 


to see the dentist about the tooth that usually aches when you most want it 
to kee p quit t. 


Very few young men who read this bock will find it possible to enjoy | 


themselves and carry more than twenty pounds a greater distance than ten 


miles a day, for a week.” 

‘On the whole, you will probably prefer the roll to the knapsack ; but 
if you carry much weight you will very soon condemn whatever way you 
carry it, and wish for a change.” 

‘You will tind that a pound of shirt isas warm as two pounds of over- 
coat. s 

‘Woollen or merino stockings are usu: lly preferable 
for some feet cotton ones are by far the best.’ 

‘The question of wearing ‘ hip-pants ’ or using suspend: 
attention.” 

“It is generally 
aiter euting. 


to cotton, though 


‘rs, is worth some 


advised by medical men to avoid violent exercise imme- 
They are right ; but 1 cannot advise you to rest lo 


diately 
but rather to finish what vou could not do holees 


rat all, after breakfast, 
the meal, :nd get off at once w hile it is early and cool.” 

‘By all means keep a diary ; the act of writing will help you to remem- 
ber these g ood times, and the di: airy will prove the plea:antest of reading in 
after vears.” 

“If you have time, try to draw ; never mind if it isa poor picture. I 


of the strangest-looking portraits and most surprising per-pec- 
ries written when fifteen to twenty years old ; but I would 
‘old masters.’ ” 


have some 
tives in mv a 


not exchsnge them now for one of the 
Holy Cr A History of the Invention, Preservation, and Disappearance 
of the wood known as the True Cross. By W.C. Prime, LL.D. (New York: 
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A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 16mo, pp. 148. 1877.)—Dr. Prime’s object in the 
pleasant little volume before us is to give as authentic and complete an ae- 
count as possible of the relies said to be the wood of the cross, and incidentally 
to uttera plea for faith and reverence for holy things and places. He first 
speaks of crosses and the punishment of crucifixion, mentioning briefly the 
prevalence of the sign of the cross prior to its Christian significance. Then 
follows an account of Constantine and Helena, and the finding of the wood 
of the cross by the latter, with a discussion of the 
salem, which the writer sees no reason to doubt are the same now shown in 
the Church of the Sepulchre. The remainder of the book is taken up with 
the history of the fragments of the cross until the loss of the principal por- 
tion at the battle of Hittin in 1187. The author candidly states in the 
preface his own want of faith in the verity of the wood, but it is enough 
for him and for his purpose that it was generally accepted as true for 


sacred localities at Jeru- 


Ss 
eight centuries, and that this belief was an important element in the his- 
tory of the Church and of the world. We cannot, bowever, help thinking that 
Dr. Prime greatly exaggerates its importance by confounding the symbol 
and the faith of which it was the sign. He does not adduce any proof of 
many of his statements, and we do not think they are supported by history. 
The conversion of Constantine was prior toand independent of the inven- 
tion of the cross, and the Crusades were not undertaken primarily to recover 
the cross, as the author hints in the thirteenth chapter, where he says: ‘‘ The 
entire history of the first, second, and part of the third Crusade belongs to 
All over Europe oaths were taken upon its frag- 
*and redeem the Holy Land. The cross was the 
sign worn to distinguish the Crusader.” The way in which the above pas- 
is printed might lead the reader to infer that to ‘‘take the cross” 
meant to endeavor to recover the relic. It only means, of course, to assume 
the badge of the cross, the token of the Crusades. Even from a_ poetical 
standpoint the object of the Crusades was only to recover the tomb of Christ, 


the history of the cross. 
ments to * take the cross 


save 


as Tasso says in the well-known lines : 
‘*Canto !’armi pietose, e il Capitano 
Cae il gran sepolcro libero di Cristo.’ 
The subject of the influence of the cross on literature and tradition is 
very insufliciently treated by the author, who meations only a few of the 
hymns which owe their origin to these relics—the 


beautiful medieval 


‘* Vexilla regis,” ‘* Pange lingua,” and ‘** Laudes crucis.” Dr. Prime also 
P=] f=) 
gives the legend of the wood of the cross, but without dwelling on it. We 


Although his obiect was to give a 
have added a 


think he has made a mistake here. 
serious and historical account of the wood, he might easily 
chapter on the legend and the important part it played in medieval litera- 
It is found in almost all the languages of Europe, in prose, poetry, 
In the last-named field it produced not only mysteries, 
A masterly es- 


ture. 
and the drama. 
but an avto and a play by no less an author than Calderon. 
say on this subject was written a few years ago by Adolf Mussafia, under the 
title ‘Sulla leggenda del legno della Croce’ (Vienna : Academy of Sciences. 
1869). The chief objection, in our eyes, however, to Dr. Prime’s book is 
the desultory manner and florid style in which it is written, and which 
obscure a great deal of the labor doubtless spent upon it, as well as greatly 
reduce its critical value. 
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